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hayps, omitted, or miſrepreſented, certain touch- 
es of the pencil, which may appear beauties, or 
defects, accordingly as they are viewed in differ- 


painting. The diſplay of Engliſh taſte and ge- 
m, 


rate pu y of themſelves, have refuſed enter- 


the ſhare of the — ſex. Much may be ex- 
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Tn E noble Artiſts concerned in the execu- 
tion of the ſubjoined pieces, are actuated with 
no other view, than to reſcue Great Britain 
from the imputation of inferiority to her neigh- 
bours in Italy, on the ſubject of excellence in 


nius, ſo impartially introduced to critici 

will therefore determine how far their endea- 
vours have been Wörkfly of Tucceſs. To the 
annexed Catalogue, we have joined ſome few 
obſervations on the particularly ſtriking cir- 
cumſtances of each piece. Such repreſentati- 
ons will not, however, we hope, biaſs the impar- 
tial judgment of the world, as we may have, per- 


ent lights. The Ladies, deſirous to form a ſepa- 


ing the liſts, till they ſee what honors fall to 


Tall A” 


„„ py 
pecte well;knows.tate. apd.delicacy 
of t ormances at à future period, when 
the groſs deficiencies, or outrẽ daubs of the 


preſent [have l 
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EARL or A GD N. 
1. A Roman Smator making his , Oratim in De- 
-—  - fence. of Liberty. 


. H IS artift ſcems, as a young and unexperi-. 
| enced performer, to promiſe fairly, and. in 


© conſideration of his want of practice and encou- 


ragement, we are inclined to overlook, ſome trifling 
. deficiencies in the execution of his piece, It wi 
be not only neceſſary, but incumbent on us, as 
impartial critics, to point out the moſt glaring ab- 
ſurdities the painter has inconſiſtently fallen into. 
The back-ſcene,. which ſhould be correſpondent 
with the ſituation of his perſonages, he has made 
in repreſentation of a heath, environed by ſeveral 

oups of trees. The peculiarity. of the circum- 
; | off the ſerious grandeur. neceſlary to 
me ſubject. The figure which repreſents the 

Roman orator is by far too void of dignity ; the 
eye rather brutiſh than piercing, and the attitude 
more reſembling a whipper-in, than a Cicero, or 
Demoſthenes, - The ſpeaker ſeems to have conſt 
deredather the art of confounding than convincing. 


2. The 


/ 


: 


n 


—— . 2 — p A AER. 
- . — — * : 
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to ſbew the muſches of his beaft to advantage, bas 


much on his part. . 


. 


TILE Fe: 
2. The Prodj al Son requeſting 4 Livelihood. 
There will be found much great foroe and ele- 


tormance. His pencil, and colouring ſeem nicely 
ealculated for the above ſubject. The principal 
figure is peculiarly expreflive and characteriſtic. 
His features diſplay the different ges. and ſuc- 
ceſſions df good and ill fortune iimitubly, and 


his whole appearance ſpeaks the folly and immor- 


tality of his conduct. The only fault we diſcover 


in the hiſtorical part of the painting is, that the 


E der applied to by the prodigat; ſeem rather, 


their looks, to upbraid, than commiſerate his 


condition. | | 
3. The faiius Racd-Horſe Po ooo o co o in full Speed. 
A maſterly rformance! The painter ſeems to 
Rave caught all the fire neceffiry for embelliſfing 
his ſubject. If we may take the liberty to hint one 
error in the compoſition, it will be, that the artiſt, 


pourtrzyed him rather in a ſtarving condition. * 
features of the jockey ſeem to exprels nearly! as 


2 7 29 


l 10 29 28 i: 
iert, een. 
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nn 


blance of the chara 


11 


gance of execution in this painter's ſecond per- 


* * N * 
* * - 


15 
2. Vietory and Fame contending... 


The chief object that firikes ug in this piece is 
the figure of a hero returned from the overthrow of 
an enemy, whoſe forces are ſeen retuing precipi- 
| tately in the back ſcene. Victory and Fame ap- 
pear laying their treaſures before him, and anxious 
to attract his firſt acknowledgments. Thoſe per- 
ſonages are tepreſentetl as Fertiales, with the uſual 
habiliments of their ſex; and the hero, who ſeems 
a Briton, receives from their hands the _ 
otder of the B---. If the painter has. been g ullty 
of any deficiency, it is in giving his hero too - 
a ſerenity on the occaſion. 


DUKE or AN <4 K. 
1. Diony/ius robbing - HE. ef 2 . 


Hiſtory acquaints us this Was ſo ar- 
| dently attached to pilfering, and at * ſame time 
ſo ingeniouſly witty in ee his thefts, that he 
frequently was guilty of the crime for the opportu- 
nity of — * hls. He robbed the 
above ſtatues of their arnaments, becauſe a golden 
veſture was, as he ſaid, an incumbrance to — 
in ſummer, and too cdol a dreſs in winter, and 
becauſe Æſculapius ſhould not preſume to wear a 
beard, when his father Apollo went without one. 
The circurnſtance i is admirably executed; and Dio- 
nyſius, by favour of the painter, preſerves com- 
ür. the ill idea we received of him from ine 
iſtorian. 


Way A Night Vie of Laas in hotel, 


A very pleaſing and juſt repreſgntation ; but we 
think the ſoene rather too crow conſidering the 
advance of the night. The painter beſt knows for 
what purpoſe his perſonages are aſſembled: we 
can only, with SON — grounds, bx on one 
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not greatly to the honor of the parties concerned. 
The leading figure ſeems admirably cut out for a 
bruiſing match, and promiſes ſome ſkill in the 
fineſſe, as well as fair play of that Engliſh ſport : no 
doubt the original is a good practitioner at a coup 
de main. . 
DUKE oF A---LL. 
A Family Piece; the Cubis faded. 

A miſerable performance! We know not which - 

deſerves the greater blame, the family for ſuffering 
themſelves to be ſo mangled; or the painter for 
abuſing ſo many of God's creatures: The lady and 
her daughters ſeem to have ſome remains of decen- 
cy viſible here and there, though the eldeſt of the 
latter has the figure of a rake, if not ſomething 
worſe. We hinted the impropriety of marking the 
features ſo ſtrongly: to the noble artift, but his grace 
excuſed it, by ſaying the lady had required lome 
alterations in her perfon ſince marriage. The gen- 
tleman is moſt wretchedly bedaubed, and ſeems to 
be rather conſulting the tinfel of his wife's dreſs 
than her perſon, | | 
Pas COLONEL B- E. 

1. Phormio teaching Annibal the military Art. 

This upſtart has been handed down from remote 
Ages as the moſt finiſhed pedantic coxcomb of his 
time. Annibal paſſing near his ſchool, after ſeve- 
fal conqueſts, and inſtances of conduct and prow-. 
eſs, Phormio, in a ſtring, of politive arguments, 
undertook to convince him that his whole plan had 

been wrong, that himſelf only could let him 
into the true ſecrbt. The contemptible figure of 
the one, with the contemptuous dignity of the other, 
are beautifully expreſſive, and highly coloted. 
Phormio wants life only to make a compleat bluf> 


terer in the H=— of C———, We think this 
RE painter 


33 


it is 1 0 to repreſent. 


[1 1 
painter 2 deſerving encouragement, and inn 


mitable in the execution of his f eatures. 


AG in the Charatier 5 
_ Fentlman # | 215 's Eunueh. | 


What Phormio wanted in figure and attitude, is 


compleatly remedied in the above ſtriking perſon- 


age. The bullying conſequence of his appearance, 
is admirably am dee of the ſtile of behaviour 


y* To *+ 0 { 


VISCOUNT: B- NM. 
1. Trophies of War recovered from the wan,” e 


If this painter be as miſerable in his judgment, 
as in his execution of military pieces, | we may with 
juſtice ſtamp his talents moſt exegrably unworthy 
of public exhibition. His driims and fifes are ſo 
very ill arranged, that they will ſcarcely admit of 
any diſtinction, and yet we may pronounce bis 
forte to conſiſt in this diviſion particularly, as the 
— * his warlike groupe. is a mere unintelügibla 

u | 


2, A perſpeftive View of the Stable-, ard, St. James s. 


His ſecond piece is in a much better ſtile, The 
colors are well diſpoſed, and the light and ſhade. 
nicely. conſidered. We judge this genius to be 
more calculated for unfiniſhed paintings, though it 
cannot be denied, but that in ſome parts of his: 
perfarmance he has ſhewn enſol capable of par 
ting the laſt ſtroke. 


REVEREND Ma; B.. 


Hercules aud Anteush - 


This artiſt is peculiarly. happy in the diftri- 
bution of his veins and muſcles. He has given 


all that PIER 3 — as W e that we 


may 


Lr 


[ 12 J 


may have conceived from the poet's eſeription E 
Antæus ſeems to breathe in his doleful ſituation, 


and his conqueror appears abundantly deſirous 
to“ ' give him a belly-full.” 


EARL BN -T. 
t. A Nobleman in the charatler of Palonius. 
Vide Hamlet. 


The ludicrous ſtateſman 'G A us wants neither 


figure nor features to give à juſt idea of his cha- 
racter. The artiſt has anſwered our utmoſt ex- 
pectatlon in the execution of his piece. A vacancy 
of expreſſion in the face is what we judge moſt ne- 


ceſſary in a pictured imitation of Shakeſpeare's prime 


miniſter, and the painter has ſo fully profned by 
the aſſiſtance given him, that he has hatdly left a 


ſingle line in _ ſhove 8 r to —__ his hu- 


manity. e | ' 


2. Nun, peeling te erative Of of Simon the 
Magician. 


How ſo capital 2 painter could be ſo wanting in 
the execition of his characters is ſurpriſing, '! Peter; 
who ſhould have been repreſented as diſplaying a 
benignity properly tempered with-reſentment, has, 
in the turn of his features, nothing more than a 
mere vulgar malicious fury, rather ariſing from the 
inſignificàncy of the proffered temptation, than a 
laudable contempt of its author. Simon's countes' 
1 glaringly deficient, and wants that nice 

a 


aſſemblage” of ex — which W 5 hiſtori- 

cal RL Fa 8 4 

I mY BU---LL, £3 
* Eero and Leander,” 


- The AS that is-to ſay, the Ton, muſt * 
made . e _m * hd n ng lovers 


are 


1 * 


—— — — 


— — 
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Fa VISCOUNT B---NG---KE 


1 1 


are ſuppoſed to — in * hippy; not their ungen- ws 


tle condition. Their loves, the poets ſay, were fo 

ſincere and mutual, that in their deaths they were 

not divided. The ſame waves that bore the hapleſs 

Leander, made a hero à partner in hiscalamity. At 

preſent: indeed they ſeem fo, fond and contented, 

that they almoſt gi * the lie to the ſubſequent report 
we hear o — The fair is overjgyed at the court 

paid her by her- amorous ſwain, who looks for all 

the' world like a truant fchool-boy, about to make 

butone mouthful ob an apple-pJe. 7 4% 


KARL on Bde. 
4 whole Length repreſenting Portitude, 


2646 0s 


The Sendrtrift and the Swallow. 

AÆſop p gives us a caſing moral in handli 
the above Jubject, 0 has the painter been leſs ling 
py in adding, as it were, life to the ſcene the fabu- 
liſt deſeri The unhappy character exhibiteq as 
the hero, of the tale, is depichured in a truly tattered. 
condition, and bears in his viſage the marks of un- 
feigned contrition. 'Our living genius has enlarged 
on /Eſop's ground work, and deſcribes the prodigal 
2 —_ won. born in — height of blender, 
which is perſonified by two amel fire. rdin 
over him when an infant. The piece is — 
well finiſhed and highly” colored. The e emblem- 

- =_ 
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atical repreſentation of cards, dice, &c. Si 
very characteriſtic and excellently fancied, | 


DUKE: or B T. 20, 
© 13... Dingenes on Hip- Bord. 
1 any! fault can be pointed out in the compoſiti- 
on before us, it is that this ſtriking figure is rather 
— nnctured with ill natùre. His moroſe 
diſpoſition ſeems to tranſport him beyond bounds. 
The characters which: form the group are all fe- 
males, who ſeem attentive to accompliſh every 
wiſh their il- humoured tyrant can form. And yet 
ſurly Diogenes will not relax a wrinkle. | A family 
likeneſs in two of the characters ſeems to evince no 
private ſtrife or calamity, as the occaſion of his cy- 
nical behavipur. Some tattered cables to appear-. 
ance furniſh. the 425 circumſtances of N 1 
volence. ay | 


EA RI. or B- == L. 2: BI 

1. Je Death of. a” | OO 

The earth being ſunk in the midft of Ge, 
forum, and the oracle having declared it ſhould ne- 
ver be cloſed unleſs ſome young nobleman were bu- 
ried in it, Curtius mounted his horſe and rode into 
the cavity. The figure of the young Roman is par- 
ticularly well executed, except that the features re- 
preſent a greater advance in years than fell to Cur- 
tius ot. The wrinkles the painter has beftowed. 
7 71, agree but ill with the language of the'hif- 
M but for the fake of fo. complete a K e of 

gl, the! impropriety may be excuſed. | 


2. 'Mitrimony ; an hifforical Prining. 


Une the artiſt; intended it as a burleſque on the 
married ſtate, we. cannot diſcover. the propriety of 
his characters. The good huſband, who. firſt 


ſtrikes 


K 46 J. 


ſtrikes bur view, ſeems aſleep, and with his back 
towards Madam, who conſoles herſelf under the 
misfortune, by examining and correcting a large 
bundle of manuſcripts; ſeemingly - wills, convey= 
oth and other papers to the like pirpo, 


E ARL or 'B | 
Aurander making his triumphal Entry into Babybn. | 
Very wretchedly murdered, conſidering the re- 
nown of its compoſer. Alexander — rather 
ſtealing inta ſome enemy s camp by midnight, than 
returning victorious from His retinue is 


compoſed of a ſet of wretches, more calculated to 
grace a Tybuin exit, than an Emperor's chariot, 


The painter has been ſo ſparin of ths. his colors, ' that 
we can hardly diſtinguiſh 151 peror s habit from 
that of his Lords, nor theirs fr om 4 citizen 8 every 
day ſuit, 


3 SIR c 22 — B B . 
Orifian ale of his hurthen: 8 
| Vide Pilgrim's Progreſs. 


| The poor fufferer difplays a moſt immoderate 

ſhare of joy at the fortunate event, and looks with 
ſuch an eye of exultation on the downcaſt load, that 
one can only Prov him to a huſband juſt parted 
from his * | 


Re gs EARL. or BT E. 
, ane of Senn en by bt n. 
ranng. 


Every one muſt allow this is a Brian ibn 


ther for hiſtory or painting; but the wg Llp lr 


prize at ſuch a ſubject, is entirely removed on 4 
cloſe examination of the maſterly ſtile in which it is 


, executed, The ſupporten are truly expreſſive in 
perſon 


1 16 1 . | 


SS their correſpondent lentiments, be excreded, 
by that of their haggard viſages. 
4. A Sate-Repeattr, on 4 new Cmfrudtinn; 


This painting, which is intended to repreſent a 
watch, exhibits a variety of wheels, all in quick and 
uninterrupted motion. The chief curioſity we are 
led to conſider, i the concealment of the 


machine, which gives action io the whole ſyſtem, _ + 


and which the — who is ſaid to have en af 
* the inventor, will not gra atify us with a ſigh 


4. /Eheas bearitig his Fathtr from Troy. 
Wuether it proceeds from the heayineſs of the 


load, or the little practice Fneas has had in ſuch 
tort of employments, the poor youtig man ſeems 


violently agitated under his paternal luggage. 
Old ALE who, by-the-by e, appears ſuffici- 
ently well timbered to be his own ſupport, has tos 
merry a face on the occaſion, and ſeems to ſay he 
cares little for the conflagration in tlie fear, pro- 


vided he eſcapes ſcot free, --V. B. We believe the 


painter has had ſome aſſiſtance from his ſon in 


this piece, as we have heard him aſſert his inten- 
tion of b r the young gentleman up to the 


* trade. 
5 MI 2; 15 K * | 
1. Giero Aae again civil Commutions: 


The orator appears to have well ſtudied the juſtice 
of his cauſe, and is happy in the diſpoſition of his 
limbs. His expreſſion of features borders ioo much 


on the ludicrous, but, on the whole, is far from 


being deficient or unnatural; We cannot ſpeak 


ſo — in regard to his figure. The Painter 


has done too much for him, and Nature little, for 
he * neither W nor n ſufieient to re- 


commend 


rfori andl features ; nor can the horror we 8 | 


” — * — — r 


1 


THE 


tvinmend him in | the character he bes aſtumed. 


To ſpeak impartially, the artiſt has mide him 
- . what Cicero might, not what Gero ſhould have 


been. 8 
2. barted—— vate from an Ain. 

Too young and vadant a face. for this great and 
excellent critic are the chief faults of our Tae K. 
preſent compoſtion. The features are ſomewhat 
void of expreſſion, and have a roughneſs not may, 
nn to the frown of and 7. 


LoD Cb. N. 


A whole Length of Ne or Ai f 
We thay venture to pronounce, that. could 1 | 
Veteran take a ſhort excurſion from Elyſium, he 
would be happy in ſeeing his own perſon ſo excel- 
lently tranſmitted to after ages. Whatever ſups- 
Tiority,, experience, wildom, and eloquenee- might 
Have given him, are centered in the painting before 
us, where the touch of a firſt-rate artiſt is viſible in 
every ſtroke, His attitude is peculiarly friking, 
and wants only the addition of arguments to 
ſent us with the Wed e e n 


Ribe =p 5 ae oY 


| Job's Refignation in Aﬀfiftion. | 

 Antongſt many other urgent cauſes for com- 
plaint, Job found a headſtrong wife by no means 
the ſmalleſt. Whilſt the reſt . and tormented 
his bodily tranquillity, that diſtracted his mind; ſo 
that the painter has choſen the latter ſubject as 
moſt expreſſive of his hero's reſignation under mis- 
fortune. The figure of Job is executed with inimi- 
table propriety. of features, and that of his mate 
not leſs excellent in 9 Annen of e 

74 ” 
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The moſt glaring error to be perceived is, that the 

piece is too much modernized; Job appears read- 
ing ſome recent religions writers, and his lady 
writing cards of compliments and orders to milli- 


ners, whilſt many other papers equally familiar to 
the preſent times lie ſcattered on the floor, | 


EARL or C LE. 
1. his changed to a Man. 

Iphis was a Cretan virgin, turned into à man on 
her wedding day. Lygdus, her father, having 
commanded every girl he ſhould beget to be de- 
ſtroyed, it was found neceſſary to conceal her ſex 
as long as poſſible. ' This'fi is executed with 
great ſoftneſs and taſte. The connection it pre- 
ſerves of the two ſexes is nicely expieſſed, JON 
that we think the painter to blame for having made 

| pal features more teſembling Iphis in her 


«md am at: rac ac ac on 
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Pb 4 DUKE or C-----S; 4 | 
* Demoſthenes corretling his Deficiencies of Elcation. , 
The figure of the ſpeaker wants weight and dig- 
Ws _ nity. A certain elegance of perſon ſeems to have 
©; "kg been the paidter's chief aim; but however a beauty 
of that denomination may ftrike us ſimply, it is 
not ſufficiently captivating to ſupply the want of 


| 


ss 


7 


DD 


i 


. 
the more commanding traits of a Grecian orator. 
The nature of the fubject to be ſure pleads ſome» 


what in favour of his mal-adroitneſs ; but by con- 


ſidering Demoſthenes immediate want of accom- 
pliſhments; we are led to forget the tradition hiſs 
tory delivers to us of his ſubſequent improvement, 


EARL CK. rx. 


1. Venus and Adonis, fs 
| Venus's ſmile is rather too much heightened, 


and favours. more of the courteſan than her cha- 


racter requires. Adonis is a truly blooming young 
fellow, ſome what bordering on the athletic, but 
not putre, conſidering the labours Venus ſeems ta 
demand from him. This picture, when faded by 
time, will ba- very well calculated to repreſent the 
ſwain in a leſs enviable point of view. The atti- 
tudes will equally ſerve the firſt or ſecond period. 


2. Figure of a Knight Etrant in ſearch of Adventures. 


A moſt gallant phiz, joined to a love-ſick eye, 
gre the chief beauties that ſtrike us in this piece. 


The Knight is clad in a ſuit of armour, intended, 


we preſume, to repreſent more modern accoutre- 
ments than were cuſtomary with gentlemen in his 
ſituation. We can only add, that the features are 
admirably expreſſive, and the whole figure ani- 
mated in a moſt maſterly ſtile, _ 8 


GENERAL CL----N, 
I. Anmibal paſſing the. Alps. p 
The old veteran diſplays the true ſpirit and per- 
ſeverance of a ſoldier, and directs his undertakings 
with a calmneſs that does honour to the. paintet's 


judgment and genius. An invincible courage ſeems 


to animate his deſigns, and the canvas preſents. us 
Annibal in petſon, 8 we mult ha ve . 
TY HEEL 2 : e im 
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him in our minds. We know not whether to com- 
mend his patriotiſm, or blame his temerity, ſince 
the dangers before him appear as deſtructive as in- 
oo 

2. A whote Length of Fane Shore. 
The beautiful elegance of this figure, is conſi- 


derably heightened by the melancholy ſadneſs ſeated 


on her countenange :- her eyes Have all that power 
of utterance in them, which prefaces a tale of ſot- 
row and contrition. Surely the artiſt muſt have 
felt, in the execution of ys piece, all the ſenti- 
ments which ariſe from ſo diſtreſſing a ſituation. 


LZD Cor. E 


Venus, attended by the Graces. 


We think the artiſt has greatly miſtaken his ta- 
lent. Painting is by no means his forte. At leaſt, 
f it be, he mult be confeſſed an univerſal underling. 
Venus, who is depictured compleatly in the bag- 


/ 


nio ſtile, has no one feature to give us an idea of. 
1 


her being immortal, and her ſmiling train will moſk- 
certainly make little reſiſtance, if they ſhould be 
unhappily attacked by a ſhower of rain in any of 
their ruſtic pęrambulations. In ſhort the chief ex- 
cellence of the painting is that it will, waſh, 


GENERAL C. - G. 
gun nd bib f the c. 
This painter abounds in juſtneſs pf colpuring, 


| joined to admirable expreſſion in the attitudes of 


his perſonages. The military habit of the Trojan 


|  prince-adds much to the manly dignity of his per- 


ſon. His face is ſtrongly marked, and preſerves 
the addreſs of a lover, together with the grandeur 
of a warrior. Dido has all the languifhing beauty 
feceſſary for her character and ſituation; A * 
„. ; #4; L " , We 5 RF * an | 


TW 
and elegance of figure ſhould conflitute her moſt 
' Firiking, trait, and we think the painter has dong; , 


" 


them juſtice. .A little leſs embonpoint would have 
rendered his heroine more engaging: however 
| Mneas ſeems to overlook ſuch immaterial objeti- 
ons, and accofts the fair without either timidity r 
LORD C--V-N.. _ 
Aclaon changed toa Stag. 
Fabulous hiſtory tells us that Actæon paid thug 
ſeverely for peeping at Diana when bathing; and 
truly conſidering all things, it was a high affront 
to 'a lady of ſuch nice honour and delicacy as the 
| goddeſs. The painter has not confined himſelf to 
the repreſentation of the bare narrative, but has 
Bi ingeniouſly given ſuch a turn to the features of his 
+ perſonages, that we ſhrewdly ſuſpect there was 
ſome more ſecret. cauſe for the hunter's breach of 
good manners. Be it as it may, Actæon makes 
large ſtrides to ferocity, and commands our atten- 
| tion by the immoderate ſize of his antlers Verbum 
? | fat ſapienti—The painter had ſome other game in 
view. 12 5 * 


DUKE or C--------D. 
1. Polemo corrected by the Eloquence of Aenocrates. 
This faſhionable libertine, in the height of phren- 

zy, entering the philoſgpher's ſchool, was abaſhed 
at the excellence of his reaſoning, and became a _ 
ſincere convert to his. precepts, The hiſtory is x 
well ſupported by the powers of the painter, and 4 
executed in a very lively and plealing ſtile.Pole- 

mo's figure attracts our notice by the propriety of 

its attitude. His features, while they diſtinguiſh 

him as a rake, preſerve the neceſſary ſurprize occa- 
ſioned by the enforcing arguments of N | 
. 5 IS whil 


. 4 1 | 


while the philoſopher, unmoved at the rank or 
Jicentiouſnels of his pupil, addreſſes him with a 
pathos becoming the goodneſs of his intentions. 


2. The Returning Prodigal. 

Wo continue to perſevere in our impartial com- 
mendation of this artiſt. His genius is liberal and 
ſublime, though wild and uncultivated, A fre- 
quency of maſterly touches may be diſcovered in 
the whole of his performances. He ſeems to have 
deviated from the general plans obſerved in the art 
of painting. His faces, unleſs carefully examined, 
appear unfiniſhed, though on a nearer view we find 
them abundantly rich in deſign and coloring.—If 
there is any foible in his compoſition, it is his not 
being quite happy in finiſhing the ladies, 


3. The Charms of Matrimony. 


His two former pieces are far exceeded by the 
third, which we judge much more critically execut-+ 
ed, and more pleaſing from the choice of ſo engag- 
ing a ſubject. Too many encomiums cannot be 
paid the artiſt for this capital ſpecimen of his ſkill, 
as we may ſearch the-cabinets of the curious, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of our modern men of genius, without 
finding ſo truly good, and highly finiſhed a painting. 


EARL or D.. H. 


t. The good Samaritan. 


Charity and compaſſion are beautifully expreſſive 
in the features of the above character. As the cir- 
cumſtance does honor to the amiable virtues of the 
 Samaiitan, ſo the execution of it reflects the higheft 
compliment on the judgment and taſte of the paint 
er. Each will live to their divided honor. It will be 
therefore needleſs to add that we think the artiſt ini- 

9 15 mitable 


. 
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mitable + in the ſolineſs x i tonches, — * 
es with which he finiſhes his wn | 


++ +2, Dimelic Joys, - 

We know gl what better title en _ 6/2 
peinting that conſiſts of the portraits of a private 
family—To s- peruſer, the ſubjeck and eritieifin 
will appear inſipid and unentertaining. The itn- 
partial admirer of the piece itſelf will perceive the 
niceſt. propriety in the execution of each diſtinct 
1 parents, happy in the careſſes of 
4 numerous offspri ring, exhibit what Exalted life 
ſhould be, not what it is. In ſhort, a profuſion of 
coloring without any offenſive glare, wall be found 
à particular excellence in the Ae we ae 
treating 1 


7 


LORD DLE 


auric, a fuſted Nas. 
Whilft ſome are throwing down what they deter- 
mine to be the burthens of life, others appear raiſ- 
ing and nurtuting them with the moſt partial fond- 
nels. The painting repreſents a group of them 
differently divided, according to the variety of their 
anger paſſions, ae 4 8 are particu- 
larly led to remark a young 
an old erazy huſband' for thi der in b, 
who, for the ſake of a change 6 Cos 855 e 8 
to tty the experiment. 1 8 
| DUKE or Db H- K. 
Ne Decyfion of Paris. 


The painter, like the poet, has taken care to 
make his hero 10 fool. - The three very tempting 
beauties, who diſplay their rival charms, have very 
ample juſtice done them from his pencil ; but he 
ts ſo far outdone /im/ef in the enchanting elegance 

beftowed 


= [ 24. J NE: 
| beſtowed on Venus, that we ſtand motionleſs ad- 
mirers of his ſuperior excellence. Paris very natu- 
Fally and wiſely takes but little time to deterinirfe. 
he piece — him offering the apple to the fair- 
eſt. Impartiality obliges us to add that ſhe ſeems to 
catch at it too greedily; nor can we forgive & cer- 
tain heavy, inexpreſſive ſet of features which very 
much disfigure poor Patis'sphyſiognomy: = - 
„ \ 11, 18 DICH. Ft 3; 
„ EARL or D- BZT. 
1 Nobleman in the Charatter of Lord Townly,” 
His Lordſhip wants figure, addreſs, and features: 
Under three ſuch diſadvantages, which the painter 
ſhould have leſſeried as far as decency would permit, 
where can we expect to find atly reſemblance to the 
thataQter my Lord has taken on him to aſſume? 
Not in the courtly deportment, or expreſſive digni- 
ty of his perſon, but in a certain je ne ſcais quoi of 
language; in the eyes, which ſeems to ſay, 1 had 
tather the Devil had my wife, than myſelf, 
DUKE or D----T, 
Dye Game of Cricket. | 
Out atfentior is very pleaſingly drawn to a view 
near Sevenoaks in Kent, the ſcat of a noble Peer 
at K - - - being viſible at ſome diſtance. In the 
front ſcene the grand ſubject of the painting is very 
'  agreeably tepreſented, and the attitudes executed 
Vith great ſkill, both in the defigh and coloring. 
It is, to appearance, a living concourſe of ruſtics, 
as the ſkirts of the encloſure are environed by an 
abundant group of merry faces from the neigh- 
uring villages . . _ 


. 
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11 'Ms. D- NA G. 
Whole Length Figure of 4 Roman Orator. 
We cannot expatiate very largely on the beau - 
ties of this compoſition. Its defects are numerous 


and'glaring, amongſt which the ſleepy countenance . 


of the pleader is not the leaſt. We think, howe- 
ver, the painter no ways deficient in deſign, and 
his pieces not ill calculated for fake. Oo 
LORD E--C--BE.-.' 
. Ahab Belvidere.  ; 
Like Hamllet's tale, horrible! horrible!-moſt horri- 
ble! Criticiſm ſtarts at ſo unworthy a ſubject. Malice 
and envy might reaſonably expand their venom in 
ſo copious a field. What charms the original flatue 
might have poſſeſſed, are all ſo moſt unfortunately - 
disfigured by this painter's pencil, that we fear 
Apollo will baffle all endeavours to make him, 
| himſelf again. We may addreſs the artiſt. as old 
Square-toes does his ſon—* Study figures, and read 
Cocker's arithmetic.” 3 


Ma. W--B--E E 8. 
R Portrait of Machiavel. | | 
Had Mr. E attempted a leſs arduous taſk, we 
think” his ſucceſs would have been completer ; how- 
eyet, genius is by no means to be diſcouraged, and 
the gentleman has merit. His ſhades want expreſ- 
ſion, but are laid on with judgment. He ſeems to 
have hit on a pleaſing, but not an admirable like- 
neſs. Practice will improve the advantages nature 
has beſtowed on him, and we doubt not but Ma- 
chiavel, in his prefent unfiniſhed condition, will be 
far exceeded by his future compoſitions, 
88 1 | . ORD 
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LORD F-----T H. | 
1. A Scene in the Provoked Wife. -_ 


We are highly pleafed at the maſterly repreſeti- 
tation before us. Sir John, in his ſleepy dondition, 
is diſcovered dragged to a more decent place of re- | 
tirement by his domeſtic, who paſſes a ſatirical re- | 
flection on the different routes of maſter and my 

lady. Her ladyſhip has great power of features, 
4 . <enlivened by a conſummate averſion to her ſpouſe, 
Ws; * and Sir John has equal juftice done to his debauch- - 
4 ed and filthy perſon by the artiſt's pencil. On the 
whole, it may be pronounced a' good piece, and 
, Yery deſerving a place in this migutf aſſemblage: 


2. Death and Cupid. | 
Eſop has given us a very pleaſing, and well-in- 
vented explanation of the uimatural inſtances we 
meet with in the ſubject of love and death. The 
fabulous ſuppoſitibn of their arrows being indiſeti- 
minately confourided, accounts wa poetically for 
the novelty of the circumſlances. This event is re- 
preſented by ſeveral emblematical alluſions in the 
back ſcene, and in front we have a pictureſque 
view of Death aiming a dart at an old heart-broken 
figure, whoſe battered phyfiognomy ſeems to ſpar- 

kle, with the contrary. effect of the wing d meſſen- 
ger Several warm provocatives to gallantry. are 
diſtributed throughout the ſcene, and executed with 
eat juſtneſs of coloring. The old gentleman 
himſelf is a complete figure both in deſign and exe- 
eution. His debilitated perſon and extraordinary 
vivaeity are very nicely. preſerved in union. 


„Lob F,--- Y. 
Ty in Aſhes, 


A very melancholy repreſentation of a very me- 
lancholy ſubject. The painter is peculiarly happy 
4 . in 


— 
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in touching private calamaties. There is not a 
face in = whole Trojan group, but looks as if its 
owner had loſt his patrimony, We wiſh them. a 
better fate, and hope ſome good old devotee will 
houſe them for the fake of charity, as they are fe- 
ally not ill executed. At the ſame time we adviſe: 
the artiſt to employ the gains of the preſent piece in 
purchaſing materials for the execution of a ſecond, 
wa he may introduce with ſome more lively pre- 


* * 


1. The Fall of Phacton. 


For excellence of deſign we think no painting 
ſuperior to this firſt attempt of its ingenious-compo- 
ſer. The neighing ſteeds have all the fire neceſſary 
for their ſituation, and the charioteer is ſo inimi- 
tably repreſented in his fall, that we could wiſh to 
ſee him in ſome more favorable track of promoti- 

on. We haye, however, this fault to find with _ 
the painter, that though he preſerves great juſt- 
neſs in his attitudes, he js rather unnatural in his 
expreſſion of features, Phaeton ſeems rather to 


bully than deſpond under his calamity. 


2. The Fox that had h/ his Talk 


EKſop gave ſpeech and reaſon to the brute crea- 
tion. This artiſt has given them what they even 
then required ;——a viſage proper for the occaſjon. 
We ſee the ſame ſolemnity of features in the paint- 
er's difplay of foxes, as is uſually to ke met with 
in our Engliſh .courts of juſtice, The oratorical 

entleman, who ſeems truly calm under his mis- 
fortunes, joins the gravity of a Commoner to the 
ſhrewdneſs of Reynard, and appears to offer pow- 
erful and convincing arguments in favour of his 


ſubvetting ſyſtem, 3 | 
Bevery * DOCTOR 
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DOCTOR P---KL-N.; 

| Achilles and C irun. 

The venerable authority of this ſo ſucceſsful in- 
ſtructor is very happily pourtrayed in a command- 
ing power of features. We reflect with pleaſure 
on the renown of his pupil, and trace every heroiſm 
of his life with ſingular admiration, when we view 
the inſtructor ſo truly venerable and engaging: - 
The painter has been more completely happy in 
the execution of Chiron than Achilles. The war- 
rior wants the calm attention due to the guardian 
of his infancy. _ 3 FEES 1 


DUKE or G--------R. 
: The four Bulls, a Fable. 


It is hard to diſcover what could be the painter's 
reaſon for chooſing ſo uninviting a ſubject. We 
own the moral of the tale reads well, but for the 


great concern there. I 5 


BISHOP OP 6 R 
ide and Parſmny. © 


* * 


The above characters are perſonated by females, 
and heightened with all the traits that can conſtitute 
the paſſions they repreſent. Indeed, to fo great 
pitch has the painter carried his inveteracy again: 
theſe very engaging ladies, that he has not left 
(So &$; » & 8 % BY j + them 
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FS... 
them a ſingle feature to palliate their deformities, 
To add to the horrors of the ſcene, they are eager- 


ly catching at a mitre, Which appears pendant - 


over their heads. A buſt of Pops weeping is 8 
preſented at a little diſtance, * 


DUKE or G -N 
1. The Ghoſt Junius. 


A very decent compoſition, conſidering i its prin- 


cipal figure is unſubſtantial. Junius has loſt the 
charms he poſſeſſed when living, and unwiſely 


Judged 1 it Ae! to ſubſtitute others in their 


room, when dead. As a ghoſt, he makes confeſſ- 
edly a moſt formidable = and ſeems lande 
with an intention to frighten the living into a com- 
pliance. We are not able to diſcover the character 
to whom the ſpectre addreſſes himſelf, but conjec- 
ture it repreſents ſome enemy, whom oy vilified 
before his change of reſidence, | 


2. Le in favor of a Ceſſation Ms. 

* Reus # | * Gfatin 2 : 

Had not the pee been ſo communicative as to 
have acquainted us this honorable piece of antiquity | 
was intended for one of Cato's ſenate, we certainly 
ſhould never have found it out. His figure breathes 
none of that ſublimity for which the defenders of 
his cauſe were ſo celebrated, nor has he that grave 
compoſure in his looks, which ſo neceſſarily befits 
a ſenator, Lucius's ſentiments (Mr. Addiſon in- 
forms us) were honeſt and laudable. The painter 
(as they are quite out of his way) has not —— able 
to mangle em; ſo we may conjecture that the 
Apteſman is + Tal honeſt witha the 
canva | 
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MARQUIS 


L 1 
MARQUIS or GSG „ 
ie Nich Bas. 
It is needleſs to give an hiſtorical explanation of 
this picture, the circumſtance being ſo well known. 
In our critical remarks, which ſhall be brief, it will 
be ſufficient to obſerve that the painting is delight- 
fully pleaſing, and finiſhed in a moſt elegant ſtile. 
The contented couple are the pictures of happineſs, 
untinctured with the follies of the age. Convinced 
of the abſurdity of neglecting each other in publi 
they ſeem only bleſſed in a mutual intercourſe of 
fmiling affection. In ſhort, candor obliges us to 
hold them to view as the beft ſketched characters 
we have yet met with of the kinſe. 


'LORD GR------R, 

I. Achelous and Hercules. 0 
Hercules catching his rival in ipſo facto of cor- 
rupting Deianira's morals, menaced deſtruction, 
and was with gifticulty appeaſed by Achelous' pre- 
ſenting him with the horn of plenty. The figures 
are good, only Hercules is pourtrayed rather tod 
frightful. In the contention, his phyſiognomy 


| - Jeems more calculated to inſpire terror, than any 


other attribute we expected from his divinity. The 
cornucopia is abundan tly rich and gaudy, but we 
think too much inlaid with gold. 


| 2. The Snail drawing in lis Horns. 

A moſt laughable ſubject for a maſter ! and to 
add to it, we loſe the / om beauty of the piece 
by the reptile hero's refuſing us a ſight of his honor- 
able diſtinction, ' It is generally noticed that the 
ſnail withdraws his horns through fear, and yet we 
cannot think that a motive on the part of our gen- 

5 K | tlemen, 


EY 


t 
tlemen, as there is no object in view. but a fool at 


ſome. diſtance, who appears l a em 
bon the ohe lar af he fore. "LEN 


EARL” or. Bog,” No 
* Diogorasdyng in li Ame of tis dul 


. truly venerable character is reported from 
| to have been W N orted at the ſucceſs of 
his children in the. Ron &, that he died in 
their arms with ful of Joy. be ſubject is 
beautiful, and executed in a ſtile equal to its value. 
The calm reſignation of the father, welcoming his 
2 moments, is admirabl painted, nor can we 
k ſufficiently in praiſe of the paſſions ſo expreſ- 
be deſcribed in iy . ene Nut ſons. „ 


ö 1. Pn band at he Heal of his Troops... | 


An attempt as bold as the execution is miſerable, 
So far from preſenting us with a prince and a war- 
rior, the painter has hardly allowed his hero the 
figure of a man. We ſhall not waſte criticiſm on 
the many errors of his piece, but only counſel him, 

mediately after the exhibition is cloſed, to con- 
len it to eternal oblivion. ; | 


2. The Poet Hirace fying PR his - Gio 


It muſt be owned this piece is rather ſuperior in 
deſign and propriety of attitude to the laſt. - The 
figures have eaſe. and expreſſion. Poor Flaccus, 

who never ſhould have been brought on the ſcene 
on the ſcore of military miſhaps, is a very laugh- 
able hero; ſo that while we commiſerate his mis- 
fortune, we cannot help ine at the woeful dif- 
play of his timidity, . 


3. Ae 


f 


ter 


7 3. * Mikiature of the King of Prof. 
- Why this artiſt ſhould aſways wiſh to — ww 
Nkill i in military ſubjects is ſomewhat ſurprizing, 
tonſidering his: inability in that ſtile of painting, 
His Pruſfian Majeſty is highly unworthy the great 
origirial from which the likeneſs is ſuppoſed to be 
cen Too great a weight of fleſh, Joined, with a 
yy unmeaning eye, are .Blaring inconſiſtencies; 
which our painter has moſt wonderfully fallen into : - 
and how he could beſtow ſuch impolitic attributes 
on-ſo great a general; is far above, our comprehen- h 
ſion to unravel: | FFC ĩ³V z arte Re Toi 
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O pleus giving Life to Winds and Rocks. | 


The muſician, we are to take it as nted, has | 
an inexpteſſible pd wer over the ſyſtem of melody. 
That circumſtarice of his perfection muſt inevitably 
be ſuppoſed in painting. However, it is by. no 
means our intention to diſpraiſe the ſcience, or con-. 
demn the perſon of Orpheus. The painter has 
done him ample juſtice, nor ſhall we attempt to 
diminiſh the merit of ſo capital a performance. We 
only hope, that ih his future pieces, he will oblige 
the world- with ſomething more contiected with 
painting than the ſubject of muſic. 


Z2ERTEXANT G22. 


A whole Lengih Figure of Juftice. 


Impartiality, unbiaſſed by ptivate views, has 
been our invariable guide in the judgments we pre- 
_ to paſs on the merits or deficiencies of fo ma- 
— and celebrated maſters. From our ſtrict 
ervance of this conſideration, -we cannot omit 

we) praiſe due to, this truly ineſtimable painting. 


More accurate judges may poſſibly diſcover ſome 
minuliæ 


. 


t 3 


minutiæ of errors in wal piicroſcopic eriticiſms that 1 


eſcape a liberal adthifet;- We can only give it, ab 
our united re chat Juſtice has never been 
be amiably pouttrayed; or executed with greater 

. N en in tte adnfirable figure before une, 


ARONORA BI. K COL: H. Te 
*. | Diomed, and Uhyſes bearing off the Palladium: © 


So ſew bad pieces are to be met With in this 'col- 
1 that it is but a repetition bf the ſame com 
pliment, to pay a juſt tribute to the ſeveral merits 
of their maſters. The painting before us is worth 
every commendatiomi we can beſtow oH it. For 
boldneſs of execution, it far exceeds the generality 
of thoſe we have offered, and cannot fail to deſerve 
the admiration 4 the moſt critical obſexvers, Dio- 
med is the character we are partieulatly led to con- 
ſider, and the coloti charms us. He is all we can 
8 when Ve figu e wanne ee = 4 

ro; 275 It r 
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1. Achilles rendered Senkel 


Thetis, the goddeſs, mother of this Grecia 
champion, is ſaid to have dipt her darling in the 
waters of Styx, and thereby rendered him pr 
againſt all the Trojan artillery, except in the heel. 
The painter has diſcovered great ſxill in his atti- 
tudes, and finiſhed his piece in the true ſpirit of juſt 
coloring. Achilles, with his young face, promiſes 
all the glories. ſo nobly fulfiſled in his future life. 
This picture; whilſt it is a chef d'ceuvre' in paint- 

ing, exhibits a very uſeful moral to the mothers of 
this modern and inglorious era. * ' \ 


2. Britamia with her Spear and "Shield, 


Anthis i is a ſubject which has of late 9 N 
B total ly 
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totally 1 58041 it . a double flare of ol 
praiſe from the propriety, of the thought, and the 
execution of it, Britannia has, we think, rather 
too mournful a face on the occalion, and the veteran 
beſide her appears, without any reaſon explained, 
n in her oontern. The noble artiſt 
has certain beyond our Hopes in the ex- 
cellence b lin pete, his piece; 12 we ſhould have been 
better pleaſed. bid he given us 4 key to thoſe my(- 


terious parts, which we, ho are out 4 the une 


are not able to unravel; 


VISCOUNT: 1. Ch 
| A Storm at Sta.” e 
Not amiſs, conſidering the difficulty 


of doing 
Juſtice to ſuch a buſy ſulyet, His hal vveſſels are 
characteriſtic, and at the ſame titne have ſaved him 


fome trouble by their demi-demiatids on his pencil. 


His fleet braves the pelting of the ſtorm very, he- 


roically, though the admiral, who is viſible, in ſpite 
of the confu lon, appears within. a hair s breadth o 
finking, in the general calamity, | 


HONORABLE, SIK W. H 
| ' Acbills in Amur. | 


Unkppy ſliade of ſo valorous & chief 1 Ka 
| ſhy manes never be made acquainted with the 
ſtrange metamorphoſe put upon thee by a Britiſr 
painter ! To have done with exclamation, we are 
forry to pay ſo ill a compliment to this very cele- 
brated artiſt, as to aſſure him that his warrior is by 
no means anſwerable to the ideas we had formed of 
the mighty ſon of Peleus. His countenance, dreſs, 
and figure are all full-mouthed witneſſes to his con- 
demnation, and ſo eloquent in favor of the contrary 
party, that they leave not -4 wreck behind, for 
poor Sir William to lay hold of. This is not a 
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the fault aur criminal ſtands accuſed of. The tedi- 
ous length of 2 with the waſte of coloring tg 


| pu purpoſe, before the piece was completely man- 


led, are all unanſwerable nö and prove 
fins painter undeſerying the favor of the public. _ 


KARL OP H--*--DON. 
A Mature Face of Helen. 


The wanton fair has every grace of fates ner 
ceſſary to: ſtamp her a finiſhed "courtezan ; though 
the painter has been rathix too ſevere in delineat- 
ing her characteriſtics, and has ſcattered ſuch a 

profuſjon of rouge ipdiſcriminately. over her face, 
that we ſhould take her to have been 3 drunkard; 
as well as ſomething worſe, . Added to this, ſhe 
has ſo maſculine an 4, and ſo unnatural. an eleva; 
tion of her hands, that we take it for granted tho 
artiſt blundered in the character, and Judged ſhe 
was ſome Grecian actreſs of old time. 


. TT Ik. . N. Kad. 
e The Ladder of Ambition. | 


We may venture to pronounce this a very Pro» 
miſing pa inter. He ſeems to have well ſtudied the 
e cellary to form a complete artiſt, and 


ſucceeds Pirticularly well in the diſplay of them, 


His ladder iy certginly higher than we ſhould have 
expected, but its ſteps are fo exccedingly true in 
the perſpective, that we are invited to us ſummit 
without any injury to the nicety of our feelings. 
We wiſh him that ambition he ſo critically de- 
ſeribes, and doubt not but it will lead nn 1 to the 
golden recompence of merit. 


Eve tempted hy the Seen 


By the blooming elegance of our — 
| ther's 


| „ 5 2p BRO 

ther's perſon, we ſhould judge the painter to have 
copied the figure from ſome-Britiſh' beauty of the 
age. Different enquiries will fix on different ladies 
as the moſt natural originals in ſuch a caſe. For 
our parts we meddle not with——affairs, The 
ſcene is well deſcribed and emhelliſhed in a maſterly 
taſte. Eve has in her all that we think lovely, but 
ſpeaks, in the language of the eyes, her ſubſection 
to female frailty. One thing will plead in be. | 
half — The artiſt has given her a very perſonable 
ſerpent. J2Jj2ͤĩöX1ut—P OO PNG KN: 1 117 


LORD I. M. 

| Prometheus chained to a Rock. 

The vulture, which we (ce making a meal of the 
poor criminal's entrails, is admirably calculated for, 
the office, nor has the painter -been- ſparing of his 
horror, in finiſhing his hero's ſacrilegious face 
Promethevs is ſo far from moving our pity, that we 
think the puniſhment. too refined for ſuch a hang- 
dog. The artiſt, however, is anſwerable for all 
the unjuſt additions he has been pleaſed to make 
on the ſubject of his priſoner's ill deſerts ; we only 
follow the clue he gives us, when we pronounce 
the figure to be truly in the Ty burn ſtile, - © 


ADMIRAL K-----, 
| © 1, Achulles in duden. 

Achilles has a ſublimity in his anger, which ſerves 
as an excuſe for disfiguring ſo noble a ſet of fea- 
tures. We cannot think the artiſt happy in his 
choice of a ſubject, though he is perfectly a maſter 
in the execution of it. The ſerious reſentment viſt- 
ble in the, warrior's countenance commands our at- 
tention, and when that is once given, the applauſe. 
ſo critical a piece of painting merits, can by no 
means be withheld. The ſcene is ingeniouſl nw 
2 | | ö culated 


* « 1 ad 


A 
| culated to ſuit the aſſions of the character, and 
preſents. us with a Find of ſilent ſurly gloom on 
every ſide—On: the whole the piece is very capital, - 
though rather unpleaſing in its hiſtorical matter. 
© 2, The Conention'of Ajax avid Ulyſſes, 
There is a kind of vehemence, if we may be 
allowed the expreſſion, that gives a very agreeable 
pathos to the painting before us. Ajax preſerves 
that fire, ſo inſeparable from his chatdcter, as deli- 


> 


vered fram hiſtory, and engages us greatly in his 


o 
5 


behalf by the openneſs and honeſty of his counte- 


nance. The artiſt has given him the attributes of 
true valor, unmixt with policy, whilſt he has ſhewn 


« } and. 2d 


SIR JOHN L---. 
Auniceris exhibiting his =_ in Chariot-driving before 
5 Ti „ * {| 0. . - or FEE. Is | 
This ſage philoſopher, at a time when Anniceris 
was applauded with the united acclamations of in- 
numerable ſpectators for his extraordinary ſkill in ne- 
ver driving out of the ſame track, was the only 
| one who condemned the diſpoſal of his time, and 
argued jn oppoſition to the depraved taſte of the 
times. The figure of the venerable counſellor. is 
r with great juſtneſs and beauty; but 
that of Anniceris muſt be confeſſed ſuperior in 
point of warmth of coloring and expreſſion. The 
vacant look, contemptuous ſneer, and profligate 
appearance he exhibits, are truly characteriſtic, and - 
well finiſhed. If the painter hes been guilty, of 
any error in his deſign,” it is, we think, in having 
* . 5 i delineated 


. 


141 


delineated too great a number of female faces in 
the group. The ladies of that age would not cer- 
tertainly either haye countengnced the manners or 


LORD LE D--------, 
Lias mounted on an Aſs. 

The painter has done great juſtice to his toping 
hero, in the proprigy of his perſon and ney 
He appears a true jolly blade, and wants neither 
power or good-will to make himſelf maſter of his 
part. The difficulty of pourtraying ſo ingonſtant 
an attitude as that of Silenus ſpegks greatly in fa- 
vor of the artiſt's ſkill; nor are the emblematical - 
figures beſide him leſs proofs of the drunkard's cha- 
racter, or the painter's taſte. We beg leave to 
point out one error in the compoſition, which is, 
3 aſs has more the look of a gentleman than 

er. a Ee”: 


M. or L-=----. 
Hercules and Omphale, 

That a hero, invincible in battle, ſhould not he 
equally proof againſt the cannons of the fair, is a 
truth ſo neceſſary to be taught the moderns, that 
antiquity has been replete with examples for their 
inſtruction. Hercules, after his many valorous feats 
of courage, confeſſed himſelf the ſlave of Omphale, 
and, to give her pleaſure, accoutred himſelf in her 
habit, and reſigned his own to the lady. We can- 
not laviſh many compliments in praiſe of this paint- 
ing, as its perſonages are very ill calculated to re- 

reſent the characters it appears to draw. Hercules 
b diminiſhed into a poor dwindled beau, ſeeming- 
ly of the preſent generation, and has changed 
his perſon, as well as dreſs, if we may judge 
from the inſignificancy of his looks. In ſhort, it is 
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ali under-rate piece; and can never pleaſe, even off 


a ſlight examination. 


LORD. 1 4 4 mee 
8 1. Parit and Hel 
The rape 


frequently occur to our remembrince, tat it will 

be needleſs to give any embelliſhment to ohr criti- 

_— ion, fu ſketching ths dutlines of the affair. The 
ven fuch additions to the character, 

as bu hiſtory 1 — 

preſſing them. For inftance, he has made 


an emaciated rakiſh-looking debauchee, who — 


to tell you by his 
approach to man 
of his hours in a bagnio. Helen is equally cha- 

racteriſtic. The furniture of the chimber is entirely 
novel, oy 1 . our explanation. The chief 
33 to compoſe a part of it are; 4 
Henry PL a view of H- park, Worcel- 
terſhire ; 


to be the deceaſed wget of the owner of the man- 


ſion; another portrait of a b—p, much mangled, 
iat hereto the ehen 4 


2. Mats aud Hanus diſcovered by Apolld, 


| os critics would probably ſay on this fubjeCt 
that the ſcene is too highly 4 and beyond 
the limits of reaſon or delicacy. The perſonages 
are to be ſure in fo critical a ſituation, that we can-, 
not favor the world with a minute: deſcription of 


trance, that from his firſt 


the beauties they diſcover. Let it fuffice that we 


compriſe the whole of our more private obſervations 
in this ſhort ſummary. Mars and Venus would be 
the completeſt of their fex, were they employed in 


a better purpoſe. We are led to wonder w Sol 


ſhould be habited | in lawn lleeves, 


1. The 


of Helen is a tie which 


portrait of a nobleman, - which we gueſs 


2 


he ſpeiit the greateſt ſhare © 
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"The ed vi 4 | 
8. Deer. ee, ide Dr. Goldfaith. * fi 


. 
85 deſert | is the view 1 us, that we can 1 
| hardly diſcoyer any ſut ect either for flattering or Y 


malicious criticiſm. . There is ſcarcely à tree to be 
ſeen, and the few which are left, are ſo completely P 
ripped of their verdure, that it is almoſt impoſſ- P 
ible to diſcover any other than withered leaves ant | | 
ſhattefed branches. The painter has had little ka 
trouble in the execution of his piece; and if it is, P 
as he has told us, a view in W- - ſhire, we are ſorry 
the county 3 have in it a _— ſo ny 
-wretched::: =#1 
HONORABLE 125 Aa 
The Temple Ch. 
os ts] figures which io abundantly warn 
bn every fide of this painting, are certainly cha- 
e and ſuitable to the times. . To pay their 
court to ſo courteous and frequented a goddeſs as 
Detraction, is a pleaſing office, to more than one 
half of the world. Thoſe who have no cauſe for . - 
entering the. ranks, will 4 invent ſome plea 
in their defence; ſo that ca Abe ie is in little dan- 
ger of being neglected. inter has been 
very ſevere in the diſplay of his — We 
recollect ſeveral living faces in the group, and par- 
ticularly one whole family in the male branch. An 
old man and his three ſons, all eager in paying 
their devoirs. VN. B. . Theſe ſuitors ſeem to have 
onee been votaries to the goddeſs Flattery. "Yer! 


"Joo M--PH--SON, Efq. 
 Arachiie changed to a Yider: 8 


| The artiſt has ſo ordered the machinery of his 
| piece, that we behold Arachne in all her glory on 


one ſide the canvas, and an overgrown Spider, 
ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to be the ſame lady in a ſecond form, on 
"the left. The coloring is very nicely laid on, and 
the character finiſhed with great juſtneſs. "The Spi- 
der, which is of ſuch a magnitude as to admit ex- 
preſſion of features, feems to lament her falſely 
placed ambition, when in her priſtine ſtate; and 
through a reſolution to put an end to every thing 
which may boaſt of merit, appears ſcattering her 
poiſon over an edition of Homer's Iliad, 


DUKE er M- -CH . -R. 
A uu Length of Pian. 
| "There is a boldneſs in the execution of the figure. 
Its attitude is ſtrikingly critical; and 3 a 
maſterly correſpondence of beauties, that forcibly 
attracts out admiration. The features are noble, 
particularly the upper part of the face, which diſ- 
plays an elegance of deſign, and height of painting, 
uperior to the. unaniimated deſcription of words. 
We would recommend the ladies to give this piece 
as ſlight an examination as poſſible. The tempe- 
rature of the climate is not fo regular, but that it 
may n6dw-and-then admit of uniooked-for circum- 
ſtances; and ſhould ſome Britiſh love- ſick damſel 
pay her devoirs to the painting, we are fearful the 
emiable connoiſſeuſe who claims it, will not caſily 


Wee feel a pleaſure in being able, amongſt the 

variety of paintings which preſent themſelves to our 
conſideration, to condemn fo few in terms beyond 
a friendly hint, or gentle cautlon. The maſtets 
engaged in this ſociety have been (© tritically nite 
in finiſhing their pieces, that there is little room for 
_ ſevere diſapprobation in any ſingle painting. That 
: 14 175 1 | * F | Ki | Fen" before 
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>. before, us is completely executed, and in a fliſe 
: iy ſomewhat different from the generality of the col- 
F 
. ant delicacy, and preſerves a pleaſing antiquity in 8 
hg habit and features. We judge the painter to have | 
| uſed ſome, ſecret art ta diſplaying his hero, as the | 
other counſellors who 25 the aſſembly ſeem, 
on com̃pariſon, a mere ſet of moving wax-work. 


LORD M--8---NE: 
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reader ho 

$o for as to the , 

Uhr a 4 3 

guiſhing d : 
mo! 
cha 
ſon: 

aging a ſubſtance. 15:4 ar; 

1. Folly monnted on a Car, diawn by Prodgatity, De- are 

_ bauchery, Delufion and Deceit. thin 


Surely the taſte of fuch à painter muſt be highly 

Vitiated, or he would have indulged us with a more 

pleaſing diſplay. of his genius. The piece, howe- 
yer horrid the fubject, is ſtill well executed. Folly | 
is depictured in the character of a modern fellow of I flai 
_ fpirit, accoutred in the true ſtile of buckiſm, and I mit 
as ridiculous in the lifeleſs apathy of his features, as 
in the choice of 725 dreſs. The, harneſſed groupe 
are equally 1 ſigned, and ſatirized very em- 
Plematically. We would adviſe their driver to part 
with his four ſteeds as ſoon as poſſible, With the 


aſſiſtance | ? 
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affiftance of Tatterſall he may find an abundance 
of bidders. In the mean time, to. conſole himſelf 
for the adieu, we recommend ſober hours, and 
gentle exerciſe on ſome of the weſtern ſtages.  - 


2. The Figureef a Courtezan, full Length. 


Whether his Lordſhip intended this for a Britiſh 
or 8 foreign w, modern or antient, we pretend 
not io determine. She has all the audacity and diſ- 
ſimulation common to either time or country, and 
may be pronounced perfect. in wickednght. Should 
this piece be intended for ſale, we counſel the 
world, for the fake of their health and purſes, not 
to make ſo dangerous 4 purchaſe, as her alluri: 
features may tempt them to try—if there be poll 
bly originals of the kind. = 


"HONORABLE GEN. N. -N. 


ul, Length Anibal. 

The veteran demands the tribute of ap plauſe 
moſt forcibly, nor can we refuſe it to fo res a 
champion, ar ſo admirable a painting, - His Tee 
ſonal grandeur and magnanimity are beautifully 
expretl d in his figure and features, and charm us 
with the external qualifications of a hero. The 
wounds he appears to have received are heart: felt 
circumſtances in attracting our admiration. They 
are excellently deſigned by the artiſt, who, we 
think, merits a conliderable ſhare of commendation 

1 1 LaRD 33 


Hiſtory — * — poor "Ellew to SER been 
Gin, from; the reſemblance of his head to the ſum- 
mit of a rock. Our readers muſt know it was a 
bald pate, and a bird of prey through miſtake, let 
1 tortoiſe on 755 —.— _ Gall e 5 

ell. Unhappy Eſchy lus crack paid ſore- 

9 bt the ape neut The ſtory is ve naturally 


F. 163 a! 2102. geſeribed 


D 
deſcribed in the piece, and the hapleſs victim's bald 


crown moſt expreſiively depictured. —=-— | || 
2. Repreſentation of a huge Sue of Neptune, diſco- 


- Had not this painter been ——— more than, 
tolerable in his compoſitions, the preſident could 
never have ſuffered ſo unwieldly a piece to have 
intruded on the ſymmetry of the collection. Omit- 
ting the extraordinary ſize of the painting, and the 
{urprizing bulk of the figure, we have few faults 
to. find with this ſpecimen of our artiſt's merit, 

The limbs of the ſea-deity are well finiſhed, and 
the proportion critically obſerved. It may be hint- 
ed, that Neptune has not a ſufficient proportion of 

the honeſt Tar in his countenance ; but then, we 
mult conſider him in office. Such a circumſtance 
often varies the regularity of the features prodigi- 
ouſly. - However, we may with reaſon congratu- 
late the country that poſſeſſes the original ſtatue of 
this tremendous ſon of Saturn. 1 


DU K E or NK. 
The Death of Anacreon, 

We ſhall leave moralizing on this untimely event 

to ſeverer critics, to thoſe more intimately experi- 
enced in the dangers ariſmg from the juice of the 
vine. To die by that which is deareſt to one can- 
not, however, be thought a very cruel fate, nor 
has Anacreon any extraordinary reaſon to grumble 
at his exit. The painter has given us a very true 
and finiſhed portrait of a drunkard, and not ſimply 
a drunkard; but one of faſhion and quality; not 
that the viſage of his hero diſplays any thing be- 
yond the uſual rank of Bacchanalians We diſco- 
ver Anacreon to have been of high blood by ſome 
diſtinguiſhing marks, unknown to common phy- 
ſiognomiſts / and unbelieved by thoſe who are not 


nN Dr 
modern adepts in nobility; 5 
LORD 


features of 


Ty 


-  - - ä 


"LC 0 RD N- - TH. 
00 | ie Jpeg the e 
| ponderous ſub 5 anderoufly 1 0 
The Painter is no fool, Ate et. He oh beſtowed 
a moſt immoderate bulk of fleſh on his very'con-. 
ip icuous character, and rendered him every 'way 
5 to the taſk! required. After all theſe well- 
matiaged proprieties, we think the Gitartion of 
features in this gigaptic portar by no means of a 
iece with his ſubſtantial powers of body. It is art 
injuſtice to. his corporeal accompliſhments, that 15 


face ſhould give the he to their perfection. 


"LOKS 0 W. 

The Fox and the Ape. ' 
4 Vide ſop. 1 aL 4 
The painter has enriched his fable with a vari- 


ety of figures, all tolerably executed. The Ape; 
ay Five Flop had lately celebrated as monarch o 


the beaſts, 5 diſcovered enſnared, and unwittingly 


entra py the ſubtlety of Reynard. Words 
Wk —_ a juſt deſcription of the — 
fooliſh figure he makes in his unexpected confine- 
ment. Phe F Fox, Who is reading him a lecture 
on the changes of fortune, is pourtrayed with the 
ſatiriſt, "ind ſeems po pojnting the grand 
force of his argumeats to tlie coronet, hich” whh= | 
ter's on the depoſed fovereign's head. In ſhort the 
piece may be pronounced-an admirable fatire on 


the brute creation, and excellently calculated to the 
ſubverſion of coroneted monkies. | . 


dure or Ge- er. 


Ne Gates of Hl. 
| Vide Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, book 3. 


Pues! we pay a compliment to the painter's ex · 
dellence 


146 


cellence as an artiſt, we ann help forming very 
unfavourable ideas 'of him a man. To be ſ⸗ 
compleatly horrid in the execution of his ſubj = 


ſhews, a fertile genius, but by no means þ en 
htful ſpectres we cannot NED ah ar 7 


ig Whonce . he coyld have extracted fo 


pravedin eh FR, ready at. terrible ma- 
5 Feb ME his pardori for ſtepping aſide 
from aur regular plan, to condemn him for what 


intets ſhould Maßen Judge $ 1 than Us con” 


ay.. 
2. The Death of Herad. 


This is the leaſt indelicate of the two proofs of 
our artiſt's choice in his paintings, and will adrojt of 
ſome ſmall degree of commendation, Herod is re- 
preſented to be what depravity of morals and pro- 
fligacy of life muſt have rendered him, and excites 
in us a kind of ſatisfaction at a June ent ſo me- 
wech inflicted | in fo critical E moment. 55 


EARL or R- B- -V. 


The Hand of Munificence Jopped by 4 H Eure repre- 
E  Jenting Frugality. 


The laſt perſonage is the only commetidable 
beauty in the piece. Her eye and complexion are 
guratively calculated to convey a true repreſen- 
tation of her concern in the ſubject. Munificence 
Fagiy much of that ſoftn aeg Ba benevolence ſo 

to her charaQ he natural deg out of t th 
4 cen will, we 5 if the painter eibpoſes put- 
ke up his piece to fale, prevent the accompliſh- 
ment of his wiſhes. | 


FP x 


EARL or $S-----CH. 
1. Mahomet's Paradiſe, with a Variety of Figures, 


Is houries which compoſe the chief part of this 
painting, 


painting, are juſt the merry wanton ſaſſel we are 
taught to expect from the afſeverations of their crea- 
for 3 nor are the happy ſouls. juſt launched over 
from their mortal habitation -lels pleaſed with the 
fitugtion. -Unbounded love reigns throughout the 
Whole. It is rather too highly colored in the back 
ſhes, when —— > a1 Pr * 
noiſſeut.. B11 
E V Neilb⸗ bet 

| Our att ention is drawn to a gloomy 8515 < 
fepreſents i the night far adva 0d, 0 diſcaverin 
nothing to cde die view but wilde ang deſerts. The 
figure which compoſes the 2 7 part 

piece, ſeems agitated beyond &eſcription, and fo 
bewildered in fruitleſs ſearch, that he finally reſigns 
himſelf to the ditectiort of mere cane. Such, at 
leaſt, ate the obſervations we art led to male on 
the ſabjec; and fuch the Traveller's expreſſion ;of 
features ſeerns to authorize. . We have only one 
fault to find with the piece in general, Which con- 
fiſts tather in the deſig than the execution. The 
Traveller's pockets appear ſd completely char 
with proviſion, that he may reaſonably wait the 
approach of morning, ns in no great "_— of 
| flarvation.. US | 


SIR G. s. --- L TY 
| Hogna Charts fed by King Jon. LE 
We may call this « truly Engliſh piece from # 
truly capital.maſter. Its ſubjett is anichating, and 
the execution of 1 it mag gnificently beartiful. There 
ann ot be found greater erties and expreſſion of 
tures, than in the viſage of the barons, who al- 


=] breathe the accents of liberty from- the.canvas, 
e attiſt bids fair for fame, 220 will, we hope, 


be as happy 1 in the finiſhing of his, pieces, as he's 
in the choice of his ſubjects, | 
VISCOUNT 


1 85 [a 1 
. VISscoUNT . 


The figures are prettily deſigned; but the colors 
ing indiſcriminately lald on, and hy much too faint; 
The gentleman wants that lively bloom neceſſary 
fot a bridegroom, and the lady that glow of affec- 
tion uſually ſeated on the cheek of a bride. The 
attitudes are good, but ſeem incapable of producing 
the effect Selma by the painter. We think he 
might better have called his piece, * A Satyr and 
Venus,“ and are forty to ſay we have no very 
omiſing hopes of this artiſt's future claims to our 
— leaſt in love ſuhjecs. 
| LORD V. -A 

©  Fye, fye, ſo obſcene an artiſt! How can we pre- 
tend to criticize the parts df a performance, where 

the whole is too Gocking to bear examination. 
Whatever may be the future fate of this immodeſt 
piece of painting, the reader may be aſſured it is 
too well executed to be deſerving a place in any 


exhibition, * 
=D RD V-NE. 
Jaſon in the Embraces of Creuſa: 
A very chaſte, moral, and vittuous perform- 


| 44! i 


ance ! Jaſon has in his viſage all the fear of a hul- 


band, who expects every moment to be N 
by his lady, and Creuſa turns aſide her head 4s if 
moſt cordially unwilling to conſent to the intru- 


fon. Whether it be meant to ſhew how corfſcious | 


guilt is in the cotnmiſſiori of its crimes, or how ad- 
mirable we can disfigure our illicit intentions under 
the maſk of hypocriſy, we cannot abſolutely deter- 


mine, However, the painter has made his cha- 


AN 


racers anſwer the double purpoſe, 


SK 
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TE 
SIR JOSHUA BBYNOLDS 


STR, 4 


I TAKE the 89 of introducing to you the 


following exhibition, becauſe in this country 


you ſtand unrivalled as an artiſt, and therefore will 
be a competent judge of the merit or demerit of the 


ſeveral performances, _— now await the award 
of your ſuperior judgment 


125 a man who fox a gan of years has ſucceſgful- | 
employed his pencil to his own honour an il dee | 


7 Hp to 2 Ars action of the public, it wi 


pleaſure to examine a collection, on which the pts 
croſcopic eye has never glanced ; particularly fo, 
conſidering that the ene are celebrated for their | 


marked charatters in public life. 


I know they are emulous to appear to as great ad- 


vantage as 3 and though I have thought pro- 
per to 1 em only in the initials, your penetra- 
tion wi d 

curate obſervers, while they attribute unmerited ex- 
cellence to any of them, may flatter themſelves 


that they know the painter, and be pleaſed with | 


the picture. 


Appriſed as | am that you are not at an excel- 
lent but a liberal and a generous 4 has 

exhibition to you in hopeg you will applaud | where 
you can, and condemn with candor. | 


Of all the inters in the kingdom you have the 
reputation ot 1 the beſt judge of ſymmetry. 
It is in this that [I = your criticiſm, and as defor- 
mity is not without its rules, wherever you behold 
it in a picture, you may depend on it that the artiſt 
dic not loſe fight of it in the original. The adage 
is too common for you to be reminded that every 

G 2 human 


them out by their bruſh; but leſs ac- 


n 4 3 


1 2 this . - 


1 

b Mo 
human being, however hideous in feature or figure, 
conſiders itſelf handſome. It is from hence ve 
well accounted for that you have ſo much buſineſs, 
becauſe it is not beauty alone you live hy; but dey 
formity in all ts ſhapes. „ +: 

Whoin the pride of their hearts, whether to gra- 
tify themſelves in your oily mirror, or to 1 
gte the remembrance of their perſong heautiful or 
deformed, but would ſeek out Sir Joſhya's: delecta- 
ble hand for the purpoſe ? There is none more capa- 
ble of it. Vet, Sir, great as you ate, there are 
bounds to your abilities. Alas! you can only give 
us the exterior, which like a lifeleſs ſtatue calls to 
our recollection the original. The molten clay, 
animated by Promethean fire, pampered and made 
up to ſtrike your diſcriminating eye, is all you can 
take, and, by the aſſiſtarice of art, exhibit in it all 
they gaiety of colours beyond the friendly expec- 


tation of fancy. | | 
My purpoſe. is more extenſive ; I have ſelected 
pictures from! the mind as well as body, and my 
artiſts have attempted the vrai ſemblance of the in- 
r 18 
The modern cuſtom of exhibiting pictures annu- 
ally is a laudable one; it makes merit known which 
otherwiſe might be buried in obſcurity ; I ſubmi 
this to you, in the full perſuaſion that if it be worth 
your patronage, it will meet with encouragement, 
and of courſe give me the pleaſing opportunity at 4 
future time of publiſhing a ſecond catalogue. 


— 4 


Your's ia 


THE COLLE 


1 
TOR 
6 C1, 3. 


artiſt had the Northern Columbia in view, alluding 


| E | 
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THE —. 


1 s Nurſe in Crete. 


HERE are ſome defects in this piece: the 

cradle is too antique, and reſembles more si 
fiſh baſket than'a-nurſe's convenience to lull an in- 
fant to ſleep ; beſides the palnter, to elude the hiſ- 
tory that Jupiter was ſuſpended when a child in his 
cradle on à tree, as a proof that he was neither in 


heaven or on earth; has placed the cradle in a pa- 


lace, himſelf rocking i it with one hand, while the 
other is employed in a manual ſalute of Pinchey the 
jeweller, who has honoured him with the firſt 
ſight of a pair of new:invented ſriuffers. This is 
rather an unequal piece, and nothing makes it paſſa- 
ble but the relief, which repreſents Nero iding 
Wane Rome was burning, | 

/ 


2. | Adraſius, King of Argos. 3 


An excellent performance! and apparently the 
painter's chef 4'@uvre. The refuge of Adraſtus to 


| his grandfather Polybius to avoid the perſecution of 


Amphiareus, who had ſeized his dominions, is ve- 

ry fnely exhibited, and in a moſt ſtriking manner. 
God forbid that the painter has choſen this ſubje& 
from any thing in his own experience; yet from the 
army in the back ground commanded by generals, 
called the Seven Champions, who all periſhed in the 
deſtruction of Thebes, one would imagine that our 


to the two Hm—'s, Cl—n, 'C-m=s, Bog, 
£; \ # 8 4 : 6 tt, 


— 
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G——t, and P———t, as the Seven Champions 
employed by a Britiſh Adraſtus for the deſtruction 
of a revolted people, who, inſtead of ſubduing, 
they left unconguered and returned to their own 
country, from whence their king afterwards fled to 
his grandfather's dominions for refyge and ſafety 
againſt the vengeance of his oppreſſed and ruined 
ſubjects 
3. Somebody, making bis friends tis foot 
This is a noble portrait, and a great likeneſs ; 
jt would make à figure in a gallery if it had 
deen a little more majeſtic. The contour is well 
es and we think the painter a droll fellow 
n his deſign, which he has conyerted from that line 
in ſcripture, * and I will make my enemies my 
footſtoo}.” The other 5 of the canvas is filled 
up with peers and paralites ſneering at the painter's 
ſogtſtool, while they are glorying in the ſpoils of 


THE Qr = 
Nobody receiving preſents from her courtiery. 

Some of the traits of this portrait are very ſtrik- 
ing; ſeveral noblemen are making her M——— 
preſents, but there is à want of grace in their atti- 
tude, probably becauſe they make the preſents ag 
their own, inſtead of the perſons from whom they 
received them, and for whom 'they at the ſame 
time profeſs the higheft regard. This pleaſing inof- 
fenſive figure ſeems by her appearance to denounce, - 
that in taking ſhe does honour, and that acceptancy 


u her favour. 125 

LORD B. . N. 
The ſtory of David's placing Uriah the Hittite's 

huſband in front at a battle that he might be killed, 
1 | | in 


— 
** 


36 1 | 
in order that David ſhould afterwards enjoy his wifes 
is ſo well known that we need only refer to ſcrip-: 
ture for the particulars of it; a picture therefore of 
this ſort, and o completely finiſhed, muſt be ad- 
mired by all lovers of painting of the hiſtorical 
kind. dee though verging on eternity, 
has left poſterity. this performance as his maſter- 
piece, that the world may; know he not only, read 
ſcripture but pratiiſed it. He has not been very ex: 
act to the original; inſtead of placing the Hittite 
in battle, we ſee him in the back ground, as 
if about to extricate himſelf, while Uriah is under 
ſtrong courtſhip by David. 8 

7251 mr 0:15 dei 100 

S 1.3: 8, n eee 

© The artiſt in drawing the outline of this portrait 
ſhews a mean capacity with wit that will not fill a 
proof, pliable to every word; with literatute that 
diſgraced the character of his maſter: he had gri- 
mace which paſſed for politeneſs; promiſes for In- 
cerity, and lies for promiſes. Several general offi- 
cers are frowning upon him, becauſe, after a fpe- 
culation in the army department in the midſt of 4 
war which his councils contributed to involve us in, 
he had the modeſty to confeſs his incapacity. He” 
is painted ſmiling at a grant of 20001, a year. 


LORD . 
Ne ——-ſbire Militia in Line of Baths 
From the very flender imimation allowed us in 
the title, we muft fuppoſe this corps to be on review . 


This artiſt choſe his ſubject from his own experience: 
about fifteen years ago be was connected with à lady whoſe 
huſband he had ſent abfoad, and by whom he had a ſony 
which a few days after it was born he made a cadet of at 
half a crown a bs, to the prejudice of many worthy officer 
Who had children of à proper age to be inducted into ſuck 
employment; 

only, 


* L 86 J. 
bnly as thee is no viſible oppoſition to give au- 
thority to the contrary, conjecture. It is matter of 
ſurprize why the Flints ſhould appear to perform 
their neceſſary function, without any influence on 
the other tractable materials of the Frelock. The 
painter has been mum. The ſky appears ſerene, | 
and the ſeaſon dry, Where then can be the defici- 
ency ? From the ſarcaſtic ſneers of ſome of the 
ors de reſerve, we ſhould gueſs it to ſie in an omiſa 
ſion of gun- powder. | Ip 


Hon. CAPTAIN BoT—E | | 


lad, ſeems rather to be ſtarring fram ſome miſde- . 
varice of his guar» 
Gan, 


CAPTAIN $T= $—— 
Catherine and Petruchio, 

This very billing pair are admirably expreſſive of 
their non-original characters: the painter need not 
have gone far for a ſubje&t ; and though the perſon- 
ages could not have been ſaid to fit for their pic- 
tures, we might with propriety change the term of 
their poſition to /i. The lady is endued with ſuch 
an uncommon warmth of temper, that a ſingle 


inch of coloring has been hardly adequate to = 
he: * 7 | talk” 


taſk of disfiguring her Petruchio meets, heft 
Tword in hand; an urngentleman-like defence, it 
may be hinted, , The honorable painter has hows - 
ever excuſed the ſeeming incongruity, by ſubjoin- 
ing in a note below the margin, that the paſſionate 
ſwain once drew his weapon in defence of her la- 
dyſhip ; and report ſays, it has never been ſheaths - 
oa ſincs, The execution Is admirable throughout; 
. , Portrait of Garr, Lord Somerſet 
This diſgraceful minion of one of our Englith - 
Kings is handed down from hiſtory as a moſt com- 


Fra adept in the ſcience of villainy ; nor was lady 


* 


\ 


Trances Howard, the divorced wife of an Earl of 

flex, in any reſpect inferior to him in the accom- 

liſhment of their treacherous machinations 1 Sir 

Thomas Overbury fell a victim to the criminal 
weakneſs of the one, and the more ſavage ven- 
geance of the other. Lives tinctured with fo black 
a dye could not terminate with any degree of tran- 
quillity . Conſcience gave ſo much ſeyeie caule of 
repentarice for having acted in union with a wos 
man whoſe principles were ſo glaringly in oppoſi- 
tion to virtue. The features of the portrait ar 
well finiſhed, and may be held up as an authorita- 
tive check to the conn ſo irequiently placed ir 
ſuch, of the female ſex as have publicly ayows 
Ed their loſs of honor and affection. 


Init; | 
5 cheerfully appearing an evidence to take 
<0 | away | 


Pg ” 


11 

away the life 7 his tutor without a pang. 7 or who 
can think of the vindictive manner in which he was 
dragged to that bar where the artiſt has drawn him 
in tears and agony pleading for a little life, without 
4 ? and looking abhorrently on thoſe rapacious 
beings who gloried in his death, becauſe he (poor 
man) had criminially deprived. "them of a profit 
without a. loſs ? Graceleſs painter! thou inheriteſt 
not thine anceſtor's wiſdom or humanity, which 
would have covered a ſocial tranſgreſſion by his 
pity for human weakneſs ; he like the Judge Su- 
me would have N 0 F rail man! Go thou and 

no more“ 


5 8 141 Dis 
Soldirs returning from a Vitiury. 


Thie painter is ſaid to have copied his piece 00 
IVourvermans, We fhoiuld be rather induced to diſ- 
Rate, the authority of ſuch an aſſertion, or the pre- 
Fent imitation is very unlike the ſtile of that cele- 
'brated maſter. The ſcanty accoutrements and the 
pale chee 1 of the nominally victorious army are 
3 of a piece with the original, nor can they 

admitted as adequate to the propriety; of their 
neceſſary appearance om the occaſion. Some, who 
ſeem to have already received their pay, retain the 
fame uniform ſadneſs with the reſt of the trpop, 
One character only on the canvas, introduced in a 
very un- military ſtile, and to what intent we can- 
not diſcover, has ſo immoderate a joy in his _ 
tenance, that he may be ſworrr to 90 monpolized 
the mirth and good-humout of every individual in 
the regiment. A- moſt admirable conſequence of 
fleſh, joined to the many ponderous acquiſitions he 
ſeems pocketing, are without doubt the e of 


| His extraordinary exultalion. 


1 5 1 


EARL o B-. 

| Othello an his Defence before the Venetian Senators. 
| * Vide Shakeſpeare. 

Our moſt applauded performers of this character 


have been peculiatly emulous to give the die, as 
far as poſſible, to the introduction of the Moor's ad- 
dreſs in thoſe particulars that relate to his perſonal _ 
and oratorical perfections: the noble painter has 
perhaps wiſely judged ſuch an attempt an impro- 
priety not to be forgiven on canvas. On the ſtage, 
the melting accents of the player may plead in 
behalf of the injury done to the leading .charac- 
teriſtics giyen by the poet. His blackamoor has 
neither dignity. of features nor addreſs ; the out- 
lines of his face are moſt abſurd, and calculated ra- 
ther to draw laughter than attention from his jud- 
ges; ſeveral of them, not of his party, appear 
on a broad ſimper. We are fearful ſome unlucky 
youngſter has given a few ill- natured touches to the 
| artiſt's piece after it was laid by, as the ſituations of 

his perſonages border ſomewhat on the ludicrous. - 


S-R ]--N F — 
 Themis, common Tuſtitia. 

Whatever compliments this artiſt may merit as a 
religioniſt or a moraliſt, he appears by this picture 
to be a very humble performer in the ſcience of 
painting ; he has mixed his colors horribly, and 

may be ſaid to have fled in the face of juftice ; or 
that he flung his bruſh at her in a paſſion : in fact 
he has, to ule a coarſe expreſſion, played the devil 
with her. He has made her look more like an in- 
toxicated barrow-wench, crying choice fiſh 'and 
fine fleſh, than the meek, the placid, and blind 
goddeſs Juſtitia, As to the balance in her left hand, 
it reſembles the ſcales of i arch cherry-woman who 

$ {Ys 


@ 1 


* 
. 


cries 


J 


ries her goods for two-pence. per pound d cheatiy ig 
2 ght, and gives us no idea of the true equipoiſ 
The ſword too looks like the dagger in the Fur 
arms, with the original of which a bold citizen de- 
ſtroyed Wat Tyler, 237 it: by no means hecomes 
the delicate hand of a lady. By her four looks we: 
may infer- that ſhe is ok to reward vice and 
puniſh v jrtue. Altogether this is a bad picture, 
nd will ho do for a ſi gn jo ſore lock-up hou | 
ach by a bail | 


SIR WILLIAM DE 1 
Thales, ons of the Seven wiſe Men of Greece.” 


There is a ſomething ſo peculiarly ſtriking in 4 
good picture, that it enforces our approbation on 
HBrſt and momentary view: en the contra „ there 
are ſome paintings which, though they ſtrik e us on 
: firſt 'view, loſe dur ptiile on a nearer inſpection. 
It is other wiſ with the piece before us, for the more 
we look at te 'more we admite it. Thales was 
one of the wiſe men who firſt taught the liberal 
arts. The artiſt has painted all that ickom in hirft 
which Amaſis king, of. 7 gypt honored him for. 
Plutarch and St. Auguſtine are-writirig his life, and 
tell us that he was — wiſe for kis ſpeculative 
learning. Hiſtory ſays that Thales was well ſkilled 
in meaſuring the heights of the pyramids; but our 
ee has, left hiſtory and placed an immenſe pile 
of .law books, crowned with the bible, before Tha- 
les, meaning, no . 175 he is $ wel ſkilled i 8 
their contents. 


LORD H————D. 
The Lord C--=-==-=== ſelling oli Thaths to a Neu. 


Very characteriſtic indeed, and à ſtriking like- 
neſs ; the eagerneſs of this houſhold offiter, to 
* the moſt of the Jey, is N ſnable be- 


yan 


1 


1220 compariſon ; but we ſee no necaſſity for hig 

ordſhip to offer a chair to a ſon of Levi, unleſs i 

be with intent the better to aver-reach him in the 

bargain : very poſhbly the painter alludes to the 
0 


uſual. politeneſs of his lordſhip: at all times, when 
be expects ta haye the beſt ſide of a good bargain, 
omus is repreſented in à corner, with his maſk 


off, filing. | 


| BARON A- 
b Vertumnus and mms. 
Ovid tells us an entertaining ſtory, that Vertum- 
nus, in the diſguiſe of an old woman, viſited Po- 
mona, and af Filing her fruit inſinuates to her 
the pleaſures of a married life; but that the god- 
deſs heard him untouched, till throwing off! his 
diſguiſe and aſſuming the: ſhape of youth and beau 
ty, .ſhe conſented. to all he-ſaid,, The painting is 
paſſable, and would have been more ſo had the 
painter repreſented his Vertumnug as an old wo- 
man, and not have opened his robes. Youth and 
uty is a diſguiſe to him; but age and uglineſs, 
in a battered beau, wpuld have mage this piece 


charming. 


" Jouw B---x 
J. Pal writing to the Ephefians and Philippians while 


4 priſoner at Roe. 


In ſpite of what all the artiſts in the world may 

in their preſudice or ill-will ſay to the contrary, 

this is a molt excellent piece of painting ; the dra- 

pery of Paul's garment almoſt deceſves the eye, 

and it approximates ſo near to the coarſe coverings | 

of his times that one would imagine the painter was 

an antiquarian, and had dreſſed. Paul in his own 

cloaths; he has depicted in the countenange of that 

_ wiſe philoſopher virtue and morality, and he has 
£3 giver; 


a Yn did AMON * 3 
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given him all the appearance of a gentleman : by 
the ſcroll before him it appears that he admoniſhes 
the inhabitants of Aſia Minor not to give ear to the 
preachers | of udaiſm, whe would join the law to 
the goſpel.” In another ſcroll to the Philippians, he 
exhorts that pepple to avoid diſputes, to love pray 
er, to be humble and charitable, to be unfhaken 3 in 
_—. and to-be always repleniſhed with peace 

y : it is impoſſible to beſtow too'much praiſe 
on mg 5b artiſt for the many beauties he has thrown 
into this picture. Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, 
are ſeen in the perſpectlye, and the cap of Mercu- 
ry with his caduceus are painted laying near Paul, 
to denote his eloquerice and perſuaſion, This is tho 


formance of a great and. man. 


2. Patience fitting on a Monnent ſmilug at Griff... 
- Equally well done. Patience wearied with paci 
in the Wümme of the church, is here ſeen fitting 
on the baſe of a ruinated monument ſmiling at the 
Habit of a clergyman, which gonceals the hy pocrite 
and captivates he vulgar. We diſcover an honef- 
ty and refignatipn in patience which charm us. She 

Points her hand to Pliny as à preferable character to 

@ miniſter of tho goſpel, becauſe the one feels and 


pleads for the frailties of * While _ othet | im N 


poſes upon ihem. 


EARL O 1. 
| A Mooriſh Prince. 


_ 'His'Highnels' habit is truly elegant, and with- 
-out doubt coſt many an hour's Mins merely for the 
-purpoſe of {po piling a face hardly tolerable without 
it. K. ETbe artiſt⸗ had ſurely ns] \Aareriga to blood 
c$oyal, when he pourtrayed his hero in a ſtile ſo very 
-unmazeſtic, or he would never have perſevered in 
imiſning a perfon ſo little hs Some nico 
| er ave diſcovered, that a dark complexion ge- 


nerally 


k 


t bs 1 
r ts Ii? 442380 3:34). wit ary. 

heratly ſuffers, when the painter is deſirous to give 
it the higheſt touch. The Prince may therefore be 
uppoſed to have ſomewhat leſs of tho tawny in pre 
þrid perſond. 3 Bs 
Nidau turning all ſu touches into Gold! | 4 
- Midas, King of Plrygia, having.cntertained Bac? 
chus in a friendly manner in his dominions, was de- 
fired by that jolly god to make any, requeſt of him 
he pleaſed, Midas accordingly deſired; that, whate- 
yer he ſhould touch ſhould turn into gold. 5 * - 
artiſt has nearly copied the original, but. he does 
not make Midas repent his requeſt ;, he rather aps 
pears to rejoice at the grant of it, by placing hint 
at a lonely table at dinner upon a beef-ſtake pie, 
which he devours at the expence of his fervants, in- 
ſtead of turning it into gold. There is a great deal 
of the old maſter in this piece} and we hear the ar- 
tiſt.is-peguliar in this ſtile of painting, as was his 
uncle before him; but we wiſh he would change 

his ſubject in future, as he would then make a re- 
ſpectable figure among the liberal artiſts., At preſent 
his avarice of colors, and paucity of deſign, render 
him unworthy of the materials he is poſſeſſed of; 
and make him appear rather as a foil to other pain- 
ters than a competitor, 5 

| In this truly modern face of the celeſtial globe, 
we ata firuck with aſtoniſhment at the ſight of nines , 


and-thirty planets, all r in acquieſ- 
cence to the diſcoveries of this gen 


1 


6 ies tleman of the 
cloth. The picture is confeſſedly extraordinary, 
and promiſes a comment from the learned, rather 
from iis connection with the Heavens, 3 ex 

| tion 


« * 5 —_ : = 
ond 
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bibiuon of 2 The N may be 5 


ith the Bp. of —— 
e E ARC. Wr. 
> 2 Beau Naſbs 


On a firſt. view of this extraordinary figure we 


kre totally at a loſs where to, trace th&,oyjginal of fo 
unuſual à character. On diſcoverin the notninal 


explanation, it muſt be allowed ourſelves, and not 


the painter; were to blame. Whoever may have 


Been happy ih the converſation of this ſon of hu- 


mour, will be happy in ing the features of 
his old 9 2 bit Tote 5 a later owth 
will be equally indebted to the noble artiſt for fub- 
| Mituting fo valuable a likeneſs now the ie 2 wg 
mote; His appearance, it muſt be confeſſed, is ra- 
ther  Hudibraftic, A white hat; one oo. full of 
tears, the other yery unaffeRionately ridiculing his 
brother's misfortunes: mounted on a broken-wind- 
ed jade, with a bridle in ohe hand, and a plan of 


his Iriſh eſtates in the other: Tires ladies _ | 


cuffed bring u the rear; they all appear paſt their 


virginity, and the laſt more. refraftory than is ik uſual | 


with her ſex. | 


1015 Ki. 

. E Ruins of a Caftle in Wales. 1 8. 

The foirit of antiquity ſeems to animate every 

— rticle of this moſs-grown heap. Not a ſtone but 
ſts its unſearchable line of ance That pe- 


culiar family pride, delivered dow: rom father 10 
ſan, and . — into the Innumerable brancti 


of fo:rteetith couſins, which conſtitutes the . — : 


traits of many characters in this prigcipality, 
th have had an influence oh the Mitterdd Frame 


of their manſions. The wide deſolation we 12 in Y 
| view — the 3 riches of its firft ſplendor, 


* 


IE 1 1 
put ſo roughly handled by the ravage of time, and 
other not un- ordinary cireuniſtances, that none but: 
an antiquarian could have judged it to contain the- - 
ſplendid and identical architecture of the four- 
teenth century: and on yet theſe uninhabitable 
walls we diſcover ſome additions of a much later 
date. A coat of arms and coronet appear inſerted 


on thoſe remaining parts of the building, which will 
admit the preſſure of ſo dangerous an acquaintance. 


Two human figures, bailiffs in appearance, are 


preparing to diſunite the unapplicable connexion, 
and propoſe appropriating the moſt ſaleable com- 
modities to FOR perhaps, in * 4 77 
W . 
E A K Lor en 
FE \ Pharaoh: King f Egypt. © © 
| "thi Majeſty. has ſuch a hang-dog countenance, 
that we ſhould think his likeneſs had been taken - 
previous to any rebuff he met with from the Chil- 
dren of. Iſrael ; or perhaps, angry with ſome tsi- 
vial miſhap in his dominions after his royal prero- 
gative had been rather wing-clipped, he fat 15 the 
picture in the height of inveteracy againſt their . 
leader, and ſo ſeems more averſe to common de- 
cency than ſacred hiſtory repreſents him. His face 
beſpeaks a ſoul, long ſince eſtranged from any re- 
gard to the dictates of moderate humanity, and his 
lips appear quivering with. an intimation of his ſin- 
cere repentance of having ever had a regard! to the 
principles of vir, rt 1 


LORD of — 
Henry and Emma, 


tt may perhaps be feared from ſeveral G 
ſtrictures, that we have entered the lifts of criti- 
ciſm as ml n Some e 


* 
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in the introductory addreſs may ſeem to favour the 
ſuſpicion, and tend to condemm us of a duplicity, 
ill connected with the conditions we determined an 
adherence to. The deſerved and willingly paid 
tribute, due to the merits of the preſent perfor- 


mance; puts u ſufficient negative on the unjuſt ac- 
cuſation. Too great an abundance of encomiums 
cannot be laviſhed on its excellence, nor can the 
honorable academy think we detract from their 
combined claims to our patronage, when we give 
the wreath of glory to Lord A. Prior's moſt 
obſequious admirers may poſſibly pronounce Hen- 
ry's appearance to ſtrike us with a grandeur un- 
authorized by the ſimplicity of his character. We 
leave them to conſider the myftery of his birth as 
diſcovered, and from the ſerene ſweetneſs of Em- 
ma's perſon, the bar to their matrimonial union, 
are only recollected with a view to increaſe the hap- 
pineſs of a more amiable ſcene. | 


LOKD F . 
Plato exputiatiug on Spiritual Love. 

The divine Plato thinking that corporal ſenſati- 
ons alienated the affections of men from God, dif- 
ſeminated among his diſciples an ideal love, which 
reſults from a mental contemplation independent. 
of ſubſtance: the picture therefore before us-repre- 
ſents him delivering a diſcourſe on that ſubject to 
feveral of his followers, among whom we recog- 
nize a face very well known to the aut ton in moſt 
of the nunneries of the order of St. Francis. Pain- 
ters and poets have all their prevailing ſubjects as 
well as paſſions, and this painter of high-ſounding 
name has beſtowed great pains to evirice his pow- 
ers as an artiſt on the preſent divine occaſion. The 
rape of the Sabines was a ſubject he prudently a- 
voided, becauſe he was unequat to it; even were 
Lucy Williams to fit, ſtand, or lay for it. He be- 
gan 
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gan a plece a ſhort time paſt, which if he could 


have completed he would have called Bal & Amour ; 
but he failed in the execution, and left his liv- 
ing Thais whom he drew from (not to ex- 
nw good lack, what an impoteat old 


BISHOP or P——, 
1. Demoſthenes attending io the Elquence of Calliftratus 
2. The ſame, pleading againſt his Guardians. 

Plutarch tells us, that Demoſthenes became an 
- orator through the eloquence of Calliſtratus, which 
he heard in a public trial, and which induced him, 
when he came to man's eftate, to plead againſt 
his guardians, who had cheated him of his eſtate. 
Theſe paintings of fo great an orator” are above 
criticiſm : he was deemed by his countrymen the 
ſtandard of eloquence. Our painter, howeyer, has 
very ſenſibly, in the ſecond, changed his pleading 
againſt his guardians for defrauding him o his eſ- 
tate, by exhibiting him rather as a public dechaim- 
er againſt the pretended 8 of our conſtity- 
tion: the attitudes are very ni aceful, and the 
painter has GREY, himſelf as a die valuaz 
ble artiſt. | des I 


GENERAL P— EL 
Mark Authony, A Hol Longth, 


1 warrior muſt have been, to all a nce, 
haVening 1 very precipitately down the adder of 
glory, w 


n this ſketch of his perfor was tranſ- 

Hit to the world; the youthful fire we hoped 
for ſeems unfortunately to have been in a {mother 
for ſome time, nor is the glitter of arms, which 
would have been an additional beauty to the ſcene, 
any where to be met * Anthony diſcovers ho 
pedchant 


| 0-3 
penchant for exerciſing his office; his attitude is 
glaringly deficient, and the arrangement of his 
limbs equally lifeleſs. Whether Cleopatra has be- 
vitched the ſoldier, or ſome more modern demirep. 
of faſhion, the painter, we know not, but his he- 
ro looks for all the world like a lilh-vered enſign 
that has juſt thrown up his commiſſion. 35 

SIR H P—— 

e i Jos, | 
This two. viſaged relique of antiquity is execut- 
ed with more command of features than we have 

et ſeen in any other impreſſion taken in honor of 

im; one of his faces preſents us with the moſt 
frightful- gloom imaginable, while the other, is 
equally ſoft and placid, ' The il|-natured complex- 
ion is finiſhed in the moſt capital ſtile. fande 
looks ſo completely lowering, that we could wiſh 
it had been always foul weather with him; whereas 
in the calm countenance at next doer, our eyes are 
diſguſted with an artificial daub of white, temper- 
ed with a moſt conſpicuous patch of red: nay, the 
painter has carried his partiality to good humour to 
ſuch a height, that he has inter mixed his color with 
a tinge of blue : that part of the ornament we may 
pronounce of ſhort duration 


. DOCTOR P- —Y, 

The Philoſopher in Devotion with his Miſtreſs. 

An exceeding ingenious eſſay on. Matter and Spirit; 
there is great warmth of expreſſion in the adoration 
of the philoſopher ; the fore-ſhortening of the la- 
dy's right knee is beautiful, and the exact propor- 
tion of her whole perſon. are well intended for ex- 
_ citing that devotion in the philoſopher which is vi- 
ſible in his touies en ſemble. His genufluxion is par- 
ticularly animated, and his eye beſpeaks that he 
1. / „ SE, „„ RR JET ONS not 
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CTV 
not only feels the influence of ſpirit operating on _ 
ſubſtance, but that his miſtre(s's ſubſtance operates on, | 
tus. ſpirit. By this picture it appears that one ſpe- _ 
cies of matter works upon another. He gives 8. | _. 
good idea of his abilities by this piece, which, if it 
is not a firſt-rate performance, ia nevertheleſs a 
very pleafing aſſay. A learned man in canonicals is 
ſeen in a diſtant view lifting up his hands at the ex- 
traordinary devotion of his friend the philoſopher, 
as if he ſuſpected it would end, like all eſſays, on 
matter and ſpirit;- as Sterne fays, in. a conyulſion. 

DOCTOR P E. 
Of the five greater prophets mentioned in the X 
Old Teſtament Iſaiah and Jeremiah were the firſt, 1 
but this reverend painter has choſen the former to * 
paint from; he is well acquainted with the ſcrip- 
tures, but, like the late Hogarth, he has diſregard- 
ed the finiſhed tints of Raphael by adhering en- 
tirely to the ſtory of his picture. Jeremiah, the 
chief figure, is painted in ſacordotals with an un- 
daunted aſpect. St. Jerome is ſitting on the root 
of a decayed beach, with a ſcroll before him, in- 
forming us that the ſtile of Jeremiah was mean as 
to words, but majeſtic as to thought. The head of 
envy emerges from the baſe of the canvas, gnaſh- 
ing his teeth in commemoration, we ſuppoſe, of. 
eremiah's being floned in Egypt by ſome impious 
ews, who were not able to bear with the freedom, 

ſincerity, and wholeſomeneſs of his admonition. ; 
„ 5 1 R 


DURE or 5. 
Mu ercinedby Lea. 
There is not a more pleaſing figure than that of, 
virtue; her ſhape, her mien, her dreſs, and. whole: 
appearance delight and exhilarate ; while ne ; 


[ yo ] 
garb of ede % is put to the bluſh in he- 


belag her: like the ſun by the other luminaries, 
* every thing but herſelf, and is her on 
reward. A very happy thought in 1 painter, 
but there is a tle = harmony of countenance 
wanting in liberality: ſhe is rather too ſtiff. As 
v0 virtue, we have never ſeen a better picture of 
it, and it cpnvinces us of what vice is aſhamed to 
own, that none but à virtuous artiſt could have 


r eee 
E A RL o Br. 


A Scene in the. Tragedy of Othello, 


Shakeſpeare repreſents lago, after a diſcovery 
of the baſe part he had ated againft the N. 
Othello, Deſdemona, and Emilia, 2s mute to the 
interrogatories of his gccuſers. * J never more 

*% ſpeak word,” His abrupt and guilty departure 
from the lamentable ſcene he occaſions, is the ſub- 
ject of this right honorable artiſt's preſent | com- 
poſition. He has undoubtedly enforced the mourn- 
ful circumſtances of the mans by a horror ſuffici- 
ently pictureſque. Every character, but lago's, is 
ſtrongly touched with tints of ſorrow. The ſullen 
ſilence of the criminal is colored in a ſtile which may 
make reparation for an abyndance of falſe ſhades 
in ſeveral of the leſs conſpicuous perſonages. Emi- 
lia is drawn in 100 intereſting a view, and engroſſ- 
es too 2 2 a ſhare of the calamity to herſelf. 


| Mecenas patronizing the learned men. 
The Roman knight of this name endeared him- 


— to his countrymen by his encouragement of 
ning; he was an honor to mankind, and the 


country he lived in. . 
0 


= 


AY 


moſt beautiful figure rejoicing in. reſcuing merit 


from diſtreſs, and guarding wifdom and learning 


from penury and want. In the baſs relief we fee a 
figure in the character of a faithful ſteward produ- 
ing his accounts: he is drawn with a melanchol 
aſpect, as if at the idea that his maſter's eſtate 
too ſmall to enable him to keep equal pace with 
OY Or 
EAKL or 1 = Rp; 

7 ike A Huſbakd in Majquerkde. Wi 

| Inſtead of commenting on the defects or beau- 
ties of this double character, we ſhall only requeſt 
the public attention to the hiſtorical circornſtances i 
expreſſes. The two maſked figures are likeneſſen 
drawn from the life, and we have authority to add, 
the original daily ftands the teſt of general exami- 
nation. To him therefore we refer the more cu- 
rious amateurs of painting, while ourſelves attempt 
the inſtruction of thoſe who wiſh not to be ſo deep- - 
ly read in canvas. The. kading perfonage, and 
who probably ſtarted forth the firſt reſemblance, is 
3 as a frantic huſband breathing nothing 

bt vengeance for his wife's infidelity, and habit 
ia · a veſt of honeſt fimplicity and artleſs cuckoldom. 
is ſecond ſelf preſerves the ſame ſtriking trait E 
ſon, excluding their animation. That neceſſa- 
and alb efficient machine produces now à very 

iſſimilar effect, for the man we were before in⸗ 


AF duced to pity, appears too fond of criminal retali- 


ation, to create any more of the like ſenſations. 
His cenſurable dreſs ſhews him to have been divor- 
ced from decency, when he bade farewell to the 
matrimonial tie, and added to the miniature paint- 
ing he diſplays of another man's wife, beſpeaks 
him unpardonable as a rake, and unworthy our 
eqmpaſſion as a cuckold; | 


7 
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„ LORD TH----W.. 

, t. A Judeanrefufmg tribute to a publican, 
This is rather an hiſtorical piece, and a pretty 
zood one; it tepreſents a Judean in the habit of a 


uggler, with a black wig, terrifying with the 


| head of a Gorgon, a poor publican who waits on 
— for a tribute. The publicani were Roman of- 
ficers who collected the public money in their pro- 

vinces, and after Pompey had reduced Judea, theſe 
officers collected a tribute from the Jews, a people 
to whom the publicans became odious ; and as they 


had obtained an ill character of their exactions, a 


publican and a ſinner were ſynonimous terms. The 
painter has done ample juſtice to his deſign, which 
he has taken from the anecdote of a worthy at- 
D : 
Ws 2. Paul and Agrippa. 
Although Agrippa, a follower of Paul's, told 
him he had almoſt converted him; he afterwards 
died a heathen : an excellent thought, - and well 
reduced to painting by this artiſt ; but Agrippa is 
not drawn quite clowniſn enough, and has too 
much of the gentleman about him: The original 


never looks more like himſelf than in a horſeman's - 


coat and a ſlouched hat; and as to his death, there 
is no doubt but as he lives ſo he will die, | 


7 


An attorney waited-on his Lordſhip, when Acc. - y 
G----- |, for a tax, and after repeating his viſits, and 


leaving his name at his Lordſhip's houſe, he was at length 
condutted to his preſence. The interview was as follows: 
 A——y G——1, Well Sir, what do you want? 
Attorney. I wait on you for a ſmall tax. _ 


4 G-—1., God d- n me, do you want to rob me 


There, Sir, there is my won, take it. 
The attorpey was frightened, and 


utting his book, ran. 
out of the houſe as faft as poſſible, - Þ 
| The 


Ty 


Tire PRIN C S W. "nn 


i. King John figning Magna Charta. 


Fot a young artiſt, and the firſt piece lie has 
exhibited to the world, this is an aſtoniſhing pice- 
| ture. dt barons = drawn like men ape to 
lf to have their rights ecured, but very pectful to 
their {ena gue is ſigning their charta. There 
is a ſternneſs and ſourneſs in King John, which if 
ſoftened would have made the picture more agree 
able; but as the King was compelled to this mea- 
fo. ſuch a countenance is proper, and the artiſt, - 
no doubt, has beheld ſomething ſimilar in his Sire, 
or — leaſt he expected. to ſee thibꝭ crabbedneſs of 
g John's face in his father whenever he was 
brought to acknowledge the e, of 2 
byes invaded people. 


2 N Infide f the Prins wee, 905 4 


3 NY 'of Moatague remonſtrating with his 
. N ſpeeches, which he jy h 
among papers. By their n we oy 

poſe the seen colloquy: 5 


Dull. What, Sir, docs your h Dy 
jead theſe ſeditious papers? What will 
the K'%g ſay if L tell hin of it? 2 
8 Do, not tell him of it at all. 
. Wat, would you have nie tell 2 
lie: and ſay ] never ſaw em 7 Nad 
Do, ſay nothing. 
then you gant. me 10 Se the” 


tru ＋ 


4 50 — pictue ii fr wig! fatisfac- 
tion, T ople are much obliged to this juve- 
ay artiſt z his painting will gain him admiration, 


ER -. 


— 
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- Mr: W dee, 57 


This figure is ſo hackneyed by paimers and po- 
ets, that we conclude on the firſt ſight of it that 
there is deoeit in it; the Bifrons teſtifying that he 
ho, carries two faces is alternately two different 
beings: The ſubject is well adapted, ànd does the 
painter credit, and nd man ever depictured a cha- 
taster more critically: the colors are a little tame, 
but the pictute en ſuit is a good one. Janus is an 
Egyptian deity in this place, and not a Roman one. 
Mr. W-. 
. fle forging the Ars of ,', 
Not quite ſtout enough. Vulcan was ſo. ill-thap-' 
ed that his father kicked him out of heaven, and in 
the fall he broke his leg; but the countenance is 


- finely painted, and by his muſcles and reins he 
_ appears well formed for the employment of a black- 


1mith. The arms of Achilles are vety indifferent, 
and do not lock at all like thoſe which rendered ( 
him invultierable. This artiſt therefore, however 
' Calculated for labour, does not promiſe his em- 
ployers much ſatisfaction from his abilities. 
2. An old Roman teaching his Sm in diclaim,. 
A vety poor picture; indifferently executed, and 
yorſe be Lone The confuſion % Babel would 
have been a better ſubje&-; the painter there would 
-. have found matter enough to habe employed his 
bruſh upon; but he is juſt as well qualified to re- 
Preſent an old Roman as he is to paint one: in 


--. ſhort he las miſtaken: himſelf for an artiſt, while, 
- only calculated for a houf&-painter, 
—_— 75; TS: 5 
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2 2 ff - Fortin, 3 
A very mechanical execution Tbe Jene 


tion ſeems almoſt viſihle, and the different paſſions 
expreſſed on the countenances of the revalving tra- 


vellers are admirably figurative of their univerſal 
attachment to the more aetial climate. Fortune has 
ſo benevolently taken hem under her ſole protec- 
tion, that they have made no ſcruple of conſenting 


to be laſhed on to their flying machine, and appear 


more deſirous of going down hill, than quittin 


the uncaſy ſtation. One poor deyil, from a' more 


than ordinary extent of limbs, feerns molt cruelly 
tortured in the lower regions of this orb. Other 
unfortunate heroes glide on with tolerable decency, 
and mount again in-turn; but this unhappy victim 
to Mfortunc's ill-will, not only gjazes his fleſh 
againſt the rude ſ0il beneath, by retarding the 
velocity of his new ly- diſcaverecł poſt- coach, i 

an unparalleled addition of limb-fra@turing, . | 


. The Author of the preceding Catalozue 'preſents the ; 


Reader with the following Sket; hes by Female Per- 
formers as 'a Specimen of their Abihties, which, if 


approved, a particular Catalogue ' will ' be pub jhed, 
| containing a 2 2 ft by the moſt eminent Laus. 


I ADV G N. 
Lotſtario and Caliſta, or Ilie fair Impenjtent. 
Hot with the Tufan grape, and high in blood, 
Haply I cole ynheeded 1 to her 1 -b, 
Lothario, inſtead of the fine, ealy, manly fi 
gure the poet intended him to be, is drawn like a- 
coxcomb and a conceited filly boy; his perſon 
chubby and ungenteel; his face vacant, with a 
Bobadillian ſtare: the paintreſs ſeems to have had a 


ene before her and not Lothario. Caliſta 
K 2 | indeed 


.» 


1 36 1 


| inded is ſomewhat more in character, and pro- 

py y made to rejoice, not repent, at her know- 
12 e of Lothario ; with thoſe endearments 9 is 
oothed that the ſays, 


(Tis charming to remember : ; let that night, —_ n 
night, -* 

Be eyer facred to _.; if 

But keep | It ye gods, from the ears of ny Mamme. 


2. Flrtilla, 


There have been ſo many daubings of this ſubject, 
that the artiſt has given us an etching in ſhades: 
Flirtilla is converſing with Lord G——- after 
Lord n had lighted her in his addreſſes. 
This tEte-a-tCte renewed: the latter nobleman's ſuit, 
but Flirtilla's high birth, education, and: partiality 
for the former could not : reconcile it. Had the 
Flirt therefore married one inſtead of the other, ſhe 
might now- be the joy, not . N of her 


* e 


LADY. L—-NS—-GH. 
The Adultereſs in Wrath with her Lover. 


Fine touches indeed! never was diſappoint 
love better delineated ; beauty is deformed by paſ- 
ſion, and the whole face of the adultereſs tells the 
horrid truth that ſhe could tear her lover's eyes out. 
Poor gentleman! he looks like a fatiated lover 
_— a verſe from Eccleſiaſticus I. and ſays, 
Of all plagues thoſe of the heart are the worſt; 
and of all 1 wicked that of a woman is " mon to 


ts 1 * 12h, 
LADY ST—E 
' Perſeus and Andromeda. 
Andeomeds, e of Cepheut king of Ethi- 


, ' * opia, P 


4 


—— - 


[29 
opia, was chained to a rock, and expoſed to 115 
monſter for only thinking herſelf handſomer tha 
Juno. Perſeus paſſing by mounted on Pegaſus, 


with Meduſa's head in a bag, ſtopped to relieve her, 
and by producing the head to the monſter, he 
turned it into ſtone; on which the princeſs was re- 


ſtored and afterwards married to her redeemer. 


The piece has many beauties ;"fatan and # biſhop 
appear in the relief; one as if ready to ſanctify the 
Joys of Perſeus, the other to prevent them. This 
picture reminds us that the artiſt was reſcued from 
a hungry Scot by a generous Hibernian, Who, 
more than Perſeus, riſked his life for her, and won 
* by his vaJour and merit. 
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ot in a few Days will be publiſhed, ' 
1 tr F. BYRNE, 1 75 
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PEOPLE OF IRELAND, 
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L A PARCEL OF LAZY, INCORRIGIBLE 
F SCOUNDRELS. 


BY G----- R----, GENT. 


—_—_ \ ManxinD ALE JUST 2s WE worry WAVE THEM TO 
BE: lr is TEES MODE Op GOUprnNMENT WHICH G21VES 


THEM A o o AV EVIL racer v.“ 


RAYNAL. 


